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Furniture shown 





Cherrywood panels and white tops. Also available in Finnish Birch or American Walnut. Free-standing Add-A-Unit desk illustrated. 


An investment in lasting, maintenance-free beauty ... 


WOODRIDGE 


Royal ADD-A-UNIT desks offer exceptional flexibility for 
individual needs. Beginning with just the basic desk, you 
can add 3-drawer storage units, center drawer, single or 
double bookeases as desired . or bookcases may be wall- 


hung separately 


.. = the beauty of wood . .\ strength of steel... 
versatility of replaceable panels and tops 


There’s a casual, home-like warmth a friendly, comfortable charm 


in dormitories and staff quarters furnished with Royal’s wonderiully 
practical and pleasingly modern WoopripGce. And, you're assured sita- 
plified maintenance and long-life economy because of WoopripGe’s 
“Skyscraper” inner steel frame that permits instant, individual replace- 
ment of tops, panels or drawer fronts 
‘Tops are virtually indestructible 


drawer interiors are all-metal 
with nylon center glides 


never warp or stick Long, Satin-Chrome legs 
provide ample off-the-tloor clearance for casy housekeeping 


Choose WooprRiIpDGt by Royal truly America’s finest room 


furniture. Available in a variety of beautiful wood-grains 
amazingly low cost 


or colors) at 


Write for information and literature 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, Dept. 16-A 


Dealers and Showrooms Coast to Coast 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


BUTTON and McLEAN—MITCHELL and RITCHEY 


associated architects 
DZUBAY and BEDSOLE, mechanical engineers 
SHERRY-RICHARDS CO., general contractors 
SAUER, INC., plumbing contractor 
CRANE CO., plumbing wholesaler 
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John J. Kane Hospital 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROCLAIMED “ONE OF THE FINEST" 


e On a 126-acre hilltop site just a few miles from 


Pittsburgh stands a truly remarkable achievement in 
hospital facilities for the rehabilitation of medically 
indigent persons. Six years of planning, three years 
of constructing and more than $22-million were de- 
voted to reaching an extraordinary goal. This large 
capacity hospital has 11 interconnected buildings, 
including an 8-story main structure, two 3-story con- 
valescent wings, two rows of ambulatory dormitories 
facing a park area—also an auditorium, chapel, facili- 


~~ 


ar 
SLOAM J ULES: VALVES 


ties for hospital personnel, and buildings for general 
services. Broad, cheerful views of parks, garden 
courts and shallow pools are brought into the wards 
through 6,500 windows and glass-walled corridors 
Near all 


wards are day rooms and solariums which are attrac- 


for the therapeutical benefit of patients. 


tive and enjoyable gathering places for patients. This 
new pace-setting hospital is completely equipped with 
SLOAN Flush vaLves, famous for efficiency, dura- 
bility and economy. 


_RDERSHIP Fo 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO *« ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaN Act-O-Matic suoweERr HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 


ging. 


No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 


and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive catalog 


For additional information, 


use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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can't 
harm 

the 
world’s 
strongest 


all-steel folding chair 


No other folding chair of any design, or at any price, can match 
the strength of the Samsonite all-steel folding chair. The electri- 
cally welded tubular steel frame will not bend or buckle. And no 
other steel chair has Samsonite’s comfort. Seats and backs are 
designed to prevent tiring, offer maximum seating pleasure. 

Samsonite folding chairs rate highest for easy folding. Open 

.effortlessly. Close...swiftly. Self-adjusting hinges are de- 
signed for extra safety. The baked enamel finish is snag-free, 
chip and rust-resistant. And to give you even greater value, these 
Samsonite chairs are now available at amazingly low prices. 
In your choice of 11 colors. 


now at a new low price| “sie 
For church, club or group seating information, see Yellow Pages 
your Yellow Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., In- 

stitutional Seating Div., Dept. CU1, Detroit, Mich.® 


Sams OTTO joucine rcv er ones 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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AMONG THE AuTHORS: Milburn P. Akers, executive editor of the Chi 
cago Sun-Times since 1950, and trustee of two Illinois colleges, 
points out in this issue the responsibilities he feels a trustee should 
assume in relation to the college or university with which he is asso 
ciated. Mr. Akers, an active newspaper man ever since he was grad 
uated from college, joined the Chicago Sun-Times staff in 1941 as a 
political reporter and columnist . John Morris, director of safety 
at the University of Illinois, reports on the disturbing trend of auto 
mobile accidents in which foreign students attending American col 
leges are involved. The data developed out of his research would 
suggest prompt action by university administrators in correcting the 
critical situation. Prior to joining the staff of the University of Illi 
nois, Mr. Morris had been an active member of the University of 
Minnesota staff. . . . Margaret Wylie, food service consultant, em- 
phasizes the importance of proper merchandising for col- pape 
lege and university food service administrators. Miss Wylie 

speaks out of a long experience in hospital and university I 
food service administration. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Student Loans 


Question: What should be the criteria 
for allocation of student loans? Will owner- 
ship of an automobile disqualify a potential 
loan recipient? Should the business man- 


ager be on the loan committee? — G. T., 
Ore. 
Answer; With the rising cost of 


education the comfortable old idea 
that “any student can get a college 
education who has it in him” simply 
no longer prevails. Today in American 
higher education financial aid to stu- 
dents usually is rendered in one of four 
forms; scholarships, remitted fees, re- 
munerative employment, and loans. 

The student loan differs from any of 
the other forms mentioned in that the 
institution expects the amount of the 
grant to be returned at some later 
date. In granting student loans, the in- 
stitution should realize that it has not 
merely an opportunity of rendering a 
service to relieve some financial need 
but also an excellent opportunity for 
teaching students sound business pro- 
cedures. At the time of the loan, all 
applicants should be impressed with 
the seriousness of the transaction. In 
general, it is good practice to make a 
loan for the current year only, renew- 
able as it seems desirable. Needless to 
say, the academic ability of the stu- 
dent should be taken into account. Ap- 
plicants who are preparing for a pro- 
fessional service in which they will 
have a reasonable guarantee of earn- 
ing a steady income are more gener- 
ally suitable for loans. 

All applicants should be carefully 
screened by officials in charge of the 
student’s academic along 
with a member of the business man- 


program, 


ager’s staff. who can attest to the in- 
stitution’s complete satisfaction that 
the student is in need of the money 
and that the prospects for repaying the 
loan are reasonably good. 

If, for daily transportation the stu- 
dent must have an automobile to com- 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago ||, Ill. 














plete his education, its ownership 
should not disqualify him for a student 
loan.—JaMes Kenny, S.J., business 
manager, Fordham University. 


Financial Reports 


Question: In what way can | improve our 
annual financial reports so that they can 
more effectively interpret our institution? — 
F.S., Minn. 

Answer: The financial report of a 
college or university must provide ac- 
curate data which disclose the finan- 
cial condition at the close of a fiscal 
year and which set forth the results of 
operation. It can do much more. It can 
provide for the general public an ex- 
cellent summary of the nature and 
scope of the educational program and 
how the program was financed for the 
year under review. 

The financial report should provide 
assurance of integrity in the adminis- 
tration of funds, but it will be much 
more informative if it also describes 
briefly how the dollars were used to 
carry out the end objectives of the in- 
stitution. This can be done in part 
through the use of graphic and pictor- 
ial material and through a description 
of highlights of the year. The major 
achievements in research, new devel- 
opments in instructional technics, and 
expansion and enrichment of the edu- 
cational program can be included in 
the report. 

The report may be widely circu- 
lated among friends and alumni of the 
institution, and might also be sent to 
editors of leading newspapers. It 
should not be a gaudy, publicity seek- 
ing document; neither need it be dull 
and colorless. 

A number of colleges and universi- 
ties, as well as commercial firms, now 
prepare both a popular summary type 
of report and a statistical report in 

much greater detail. The summary re- 
port is distributed to a greater number 
of people. As an alternative to this 
procedure, a single report may be di- 
vided into two parts, the first section 
containing graphs, charts, pictures and 
highlights of the educational program 
as related to finance, and the second, 
the formal financial exhibits and 
schedules. — R. W. KETTLER, con- 
troller, the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 
men happy... 


However much a maintenance man may want to 

do a good job, and at the same time show savings 

in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 

small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 

the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 

ferent care and equipment. That's why Finnell 

ermits ” ht : makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 

1s exac machines. From this complete line, it is possible 

thet to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 

as model . . . that provides the maximum brush 

coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks ...a Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 1/2 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type ...Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems . .. to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ... and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 4401 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. NNI ovine 


Originators of Power Serubbing and Polishing MMachines .° om 
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Interchangeable Molded Drawers’ take 
the mess out of “moving days” 


Probably the first thing you'll appreciate about the new molded drawers is their dimensional 
uniformity, drawer after drawer. Switching drawers on moving days ceases to be a maintenance 


problem, And of course interchangeability is vital for easy replacements in built-ins. 


VOW VOlliz fealureu ay 3 220 -k 


But molded drawers offer many other advantages: 


Help minimize housekeeping expenses: rounded corners make cleaning easy. No need for paper liners ¢ 
Molded Drawers don’t stick, swell, warp, or jam even in the stickiest climate * One-piece construction 
eliminates seams and faulty joints © Smooth, scratch-resistant finish; permanent color won't fade, chip, 
or splinter * Strong and durable, yet pounds lighter than old style drawers * Customized partitioning * 


Molded Drawers are dimensionally stable—interchangeable * Matching wood or plastic surfaced fronts. 
’ 


NOTE: Monsanto does not make molded drawers, but as a plastics supplier to moiders, we will be glad to direct you to contract furniture 
manufacturers who are featuring these drawers. Write to Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 819 Springfield 2, Mass. 





oila! Heinz Ketchup changes ‘good’ to...‘great’! 


@ Bravo! Ole! Wunderbar! That’s what chefs say in 
every language about the magic ingredient of volume 
cooking— Heinz Ketchup! 


@ Heinz costs so little—yet is so effective in sparking 
up almost any recipe. It’s uniformly good—that’s 


Heinz 
( rasouua (\ 





why good cooks everywhere depend on Heinz Ketchup 
—and why Heinz Ketchup outsells all other kinds. 


e@ The two recipes below are two ways that chefs 
“cook with Ketchup— HEINZ to be sure.”’ Try ’em 


soon—and you'll become a cook-with-Heinz booster. 


You know it’s good because it’s Heinz! 








SERVINGS: 48(% cup each) 
PRODUCTS: Magic Onions, Tomato Soup, Ketchup 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHT MEASURE Cover onions with 
epee eee water; allow to stand 
20 minutes. Brown beef 


and onions in shorten 





*Magic Onions 1% ozs. 1 cup 
Water 1 cup ing. Add salt and re 
Ground beef or lamb 8 Ibs. maining ingredients 
Heat 
\ 
Shortening a cup *1 quart chopped, fresh 
Salt Ye cup onions may be substi- 
Heinz Condensed Cream of tuted; omit water 
Tomato Soup, undiluted 1 5t-oz. can 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 1 quart 
Cooked green beans 5% Ibs. 1 gallon 











(— JAMBALAYAH \ 





ee 
SERVINGS: 50(% cup each) Cook shrimp; remove 
PRODUCTS: Magic Onions, Tomato Soup, Ketchup, shells; devein, Cut in 
Worcestershire Sauce half lengthwise. Cover 


Magic Onions with 
INGREDIENTS WEIGHT MEASURE water; allow to stand 
Green shrimp 12 Ibs 


20 minutes. Cook celery 
and green peppers in 
*Chopped Magic Onions % cups shortening until tender 
Water 32 cups Combine shrimp, vege 
Celery, chopped 2 Ibs 2 quarts tables, soup and re 
Green pepper, chopped 1 Ib., 6 ozs } cups maining ingredients 
Shortening 8 ozs. 1 cup Heat over low heat or 
Heinz Condensed Cream of in steam jacketed ket 
Tomato Soup, undiluted 3 51-07. cans yg ag over hot 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 1 quart *7 cups chopped fresh 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce Ye Cup onions may be substi 
Salt 1 tavlespoon tuted. Omit water 
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Honeywell Clockmaster Systems combine rugged, 
simple construction with a variety of attrac- 
tive clock faces, both flush and surface 
mounted, with dials sized from 9 to 18 inches 
All are made to Honeywell's standards of 
quality and backed by Honeywell's guarantee 


This man’s job is making schools better 


By working with educators throughout the country, 
the Honeywell man is aware of many of your time 
and programming requirements—can recommend a 
system that best fits your specific needs. 

Besides the Clockmaster, you'll be particularly 
interested in Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm 
Systems. Ask your Honeywell man about them. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





A CLOCK AND PROGRAM- 
MING SYSTEM THAT'S AS 


EASY TO CHA 
CALENDAR 


= Clockmaster* Systems offer the sim- 
plest, most trouble-free programming on the market. 
They help make your school program more flexible 
because you can change a single signal without 
changing or resetting any other part of the program. 
And it’s so easy—needs no specialized knowledge or 
technical help. If you wish more information, talk 
to your Honeywell man who specializes in schools. 
You can reach him through your local Honeywell 
office, or by writing Honeywell, Dept. CB-1-05, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


iGE AS YOUR 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
* Operates any number of bells 
* Corrects each clock independently every hour 


* Choice of either minute-impulse or synchronous- 
wired movements 


Turns lights on or off 


Free one-year guarantee; checkout assistance 
and maintenance quickly available from Honey- 
well experts 


HERE'S WHY CLOCKMASTER PROGRAMMING IS THE EASIEST TO SET 


T. Same setting wheel on Master Clock 
that sets time also sets program. 


Honeywell Clockmaster— 
backed by the most dependable 
nationwide service ever offered. 
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2. Reusable pin and roller, inserted oppo 
site minute mark, actuates signal 


3. Calendar programming makes it easy 
to silence all signals 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 
HI) Fit ix. Conceal 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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for better administrative control 


---mechanized school accounting 
by Burroughs 


NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits : greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 
Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our nearby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detsoit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Crystal City High School Opens in seconds —at the turn of a key! No muscle 
power, no binding, no noise, no damage to seats, walls, 
floors. When all seat rows are not required, movement 
stops instantly by release of control key, with seats locked 
immovably in position. Movement stops automatically 
when seats are fully open or closed. 


Crystal City, Missouri 





Medart Power Operation can be Closed in seconds — just as smoothly, quietly, safely 
inexpensively installed on Medart a ati 
Seats already in service. as opening operation. 


Medart Seats need no floor tracks, no extra wall reinforce- 
ments, no special construction provisions. Only regular 
110-v. or 220-v. power source is required. 


Cost? Just a fraction more than manually operated seats 
—and this is soon recovered through lower maintenance 
and service expense. 


Write for catalog 





| Mt 
Key-operated control switch can be TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
SSeames tn tom water’ Stowe fon SPECIFY the best, then INSIST om i! 


visibility of seats. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. . 3536 DE KALB STREET ° ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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Heres the inside story 
— why Krueger chairs 
give Better Service 

and Longer Life 

< 
ed f te aes tamed AEP 
ye yg 4 — 7 


dangerous snarp edge 
Frame is heavy 18-gauge 
electrically seam welded 
tubular steel! 


custom windows ——_——eel (men 


Windows rated A-plus 


provides simplest single action ._ series 100. Others 
folding operation available » j in line boast similor 
structural features 
for enduring long life. 





@ Strong, solid steel rods support 
frame folding action — serve as seat 
supports, add frame strength—prevent \_ 

seat from accidental tipping 


@ Built-up vertical 
frame strengthener 
seat spacer on front 
legs provide stronger, 
more rigid bearing 
points for seat pivot 
rod — safeguard 
against frame spreading 
and accidental 
collapsing — increase 
over-all strength 


@ Large, comfortable 
contour seat has front 
edge slope and ful! 
rounded corners to ease 
sitter's leg tension 
L-shaped, securely 
welded stee! bridging 
plus roll-beaded bottom 
edge provides added 
support and strength 


@ Long wearing. 
beige color Super- 
Dylan high com 
pression molded feet @ Leg stretchers of heavy 
provide non-marring gauge tubular steel 
floor contact securely welded to frame 
add strength, solid 
rigidity and permanent 





for controlled quality security. No. 101 at 





. factory assembly, 


right shows complete 
shape and style 


installation and service. 


CHAIR TRUCKS 


Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubvler choirs — upright or 
horizonto!. Regular or under 


The Adams & Westlake Company stage models. Demountable 


ends and exciusive chan 


Dept. J- 4301 Elkhart, indiana & | : angle frames permit stacking 
puBLC s empty trucks one on the other 


Please mail new catalog on Adiake double hung, 


pivot, projected windows and curtain waiis. 


address 


All-Purpose rasits too! 
Heavy-duty, yet light-weight tables with 
sere | ‘\ Hew Catalog shows folding legs. ideal for every purpose, they 
Cj Architect 4 complete line of come in choice of two finishes and four 
: aut, tables ond trucks sizes. Easy to carry; easy to stack and store. 
C) Builder 


>” ARUEGER 


| METAL PRODUCTS + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 














cctmmended where i meantte Hod! 


There’s only one cleaner universally safe for your floors—a neutral cleaner—and there’s only one 
like Super Shine-All that chemically cleans with neutral safety. Approved by American Hotel Assn., 
Rubber Flooring Mfg. Assn., and U /L listed as slip-resistant. 


SUPER SHINE-ALL— is more than an effective cleaner. It fills and seals. Instead of robbing essential 
oils or reacting harmfully with the floor itself Super Shine-All feeds and heals the surface and soon 
you’re walking on a Shine-All sheen. 


Won't eat away or destroy good wax film. No etching or pitting to cause dirt traps. No-rinsing saves 
labor time. Try Super Shine-All. You get more for your money. it conditions as it cleans. 






Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” for expert advice MAIL COUPON TODAY 
on treatment and maintenance of your me ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee —------- -- 
floors. He can suggest modern, streamlined HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. E-3 ; 
work methods that mean real savings 1 (Please send me Free literature about SUPER SHINE-ALL—- 1 
in your maintenance budget. He's : how it cleans, safely, saves surfaces and saves labor. : 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll”. q \ Please have the Hillyard Maiantaineer demonstrate SUPER 
1 SHINE-ALL cleaning on my floors. No charge or obligation! i 
1 ' 
! | 
1 Nome....... ! 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. | 
i] Firm or Institution i 
. rT 1 
Passaic, N. J. , aie i 
San Jose, Calif. ! i 
1 City State... ! 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities Tissnsiivemdineineienipeananniasapipneanapeninamaananmemiimeniaaaiai J 
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Libbey- 


Canin Tumblers... 











attractive and 


durable, for the 








most economical 





estaurant and 


AN, rage ope ration 





Dhe complete line of Libbey Columbian Tumblers provides 
the right glass for every beverage. And because they're Heat- 
Treated, these tumblers stand up under hard usage . . . deliver 
an amazing number of servings to assure operating economy. 
Economy is assured by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 

The attractive shape of Columbian Tumblers lends beauty 
to table settings, and every glass can be decorated with your 
crest or design for added prestige and distinction. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 
Check the durability and economy of Columbian Tumblers 
from the Heat-Treated mark on the bottom of every tumbler. 
Left number shows the year of manufacture, and right desig- 
nates the quarter. 
An audit of Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware in 


restaurants of 7 major cities showed an average of 1,650 serv- 





ings per tumbler at a cost of 5.2 cents per thousand servings. 
See your Libbey Supply Dealer for details or write to Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 








Columbian Tumblers are available in a full range of 


nine sizes from 5-oz. to 12-0 


z 
— | 


Ne. 22374 Neo, 22454 No. 22664 No. 22784 
5 ox. 6 oz. 9 ox. 10 oz. 12 ox. 
(Old No. 1833) (Old Ne. 1821) (Old No. 1820) . 1818) {Old No. 1810) (Old we 3 1816) (Old Nei 1825) (Old No. 1808) (Old No, 1806) 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -LLut NOIS 


AN (D PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





LOOK for serviceability in towel cabinets 


NEVER “OUT-OF-ORDER" 


WESTROLL CABINETS Offer a trouble-free way to reduce 
towel costs up to 40%. They’re strong, jam-proof, tamper- 
proof. A patented worm and gear drive mechanism never 
requires adjustment or repair. Nothing gets out of work- 


ing order. As proven by many years’ use. Across the U. S. 
and Canada. 


WESTROLL CABINETS are loaned free of charge to pur- 
chasers of soft, absorbent WESTROLL TOWELS. They control, 
but never limit the use of towels. Without realizing it, 
users take far less than from other types of cabinets. 


WESTROLL CABINETS simplify washroom maintenance as 


PROGRAMS AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR PROTECTIVE SANITATION 
AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


ily, 
~ ee oe 


they lower washroom costs. They reduce litter. Promote 
neatness. Load easily. Need refilling less frequently. 


We'd be glad to demonstrate the unmatched qualities 
and economies of WESTROLL CABINETS and TOWELS in your 
office. Just telephone your nearby West office. Or mail the 
coupon to our Long Island City headquarters, Dept. 7. 
[ Please send free folder on reducing towel costs. 

[]) Have a Representative phone for an appointment. 


Name__— 


Position___ 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
42-16 West Street, Long Isiand City 1, New York 


Branches in principal cities 
CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal 





WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 
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Even witha \ 
32-inch variation — 
in ceiling height... 

Oe 


ts "2% 


DAY-BRITE LUVEX® fixtures furnish 90 footcandles in the library of the FAIRVIEW SCHOOL, 
Lansing, Mich. O. J. MUNSON ASSOC., Architects; E. ROGER HEWITT, Consulting Engineer; 


LANSING ELECTRIC MOTORS, Electrical Contractors. DAY-BRITE “A-J" Adjustable Hanger pro- 


vides vertical adjustment and swivels too, 


Day-Brite Lighting is “on the level” 


Why a sloping ceiling? In this case, it meant improved architectural design, better ventilation 
and lower building costs. 


Why Day-Brite fixtures? For outstanding lighting performance, to 
be sure. And for installation flexibility, too. Hanging fixtures straight 
and at the exact same height was a cinch, even here, with Day-Brite 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 
patented “‘A-J”’ Adjustable Hangers. 


DAY: BRITE 


Interested in more information? Call your Day-Brite representative LIGHTING FIXTURES 


listed in the Yellow Pages. And be sure to check the new lower prices on 
LUVEX —America’s most popular school lighting fixtures! 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6276 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 
1-466 © Day-Brite Lighting, inc. 1958 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Better Educational Statistics 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 
President, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 


ROBABLY there has never been a time when Ameri- 

can education had a more serious need to know where 
it is and where it is going. Under searching public 
scrutiny, education has been unable to describe clearly 
and accurately what it is doing. Faced with unprece- 
dented problems involving a rapidly growing student 
population, an enormous expansion of knowledge, and 
a proliferation of professions and semiprofessions de- 
manding new skills and combinations of skills, educa- 
tion lacks much of the information necessary for effec- 
tive planning. The need for better educational statistics 
is evident and urgent. 

As one means of attacking this problem, the American 
Council on Education, with financial support from the 
Carnegie Corporation, has established the Office of 
Statistical Information and Research. Its objective is not 
to add more statistics to those available but to increase 
the usefulness of existing information and to improve 
the methods of producing new information 

For example, both industrial leaders and members of 
Congress have been interested in assisting the colleges 
and universities to provide new buildings adequate to 
meet the rising tide of students. For several years they 
have been asking two questions: How much new space 
will be needed? What will it cost? O.S.I.R. decided last 
spring that adequate data had been gathered by state 
planning agencies and by the U.S. Office of Education to 
support a worth-while preliminary estimate. The result 
was a report published in July. It seems probable that this 
report will have a significant influence on congressional 
legislation next spring 

For many years a great deal of energy devoted to col- 
lecting educational statistics has been wasted. Question- 
naires have piled up on the desks of harassed administra 
tors, who knew they were being asked to answer the 
same questions over and over again but had no way of 
rectifying the situation. O.S.I.R. has established a series 
of listening posts in educational institutions and has 
been publishing, at frequent intervals, descriptions of 
questionnaires received. The results have been gratify- 
ing. Numerous research projects have been redirected 
when it was learned that similar projects were under way 
or completed. Furthermore, the results of completed 
projects have been made available rapidly to those who 


want the answers 
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Much of the available statistical information is less 
useful than it might be because it cannot be combined 
with information from other sources. For example, vari- 
ous questionnaires have a half-dozen different definitions 
of such terms as “student” and “faculty member.” It is 
obviously impossible to correlate one study that con- 
siders a student as any person enrolled during a certain 
period, with another that uses “student” as a theoretical 
unit of demand for a certain amount of instruction. 
O.S.LR. is endeavoring to persuade the agencies that 
gather statistics to agree on common definitions of terms. 
A notable cooperative effort in this direction has been 
undertaken by the accrediting associations 

Identification of gaps in existing statistics and ex 
ploration of ways to fill the gaps are among the other 
activities of O.S.1.R. Conferences have brought together 
representatives of the users of information and repre- 
sentatives of the agencies that gather educational statis- 
tics. Studies in process or in the planning stage have re- 
sulted. 

One of the reasons developments in this area come so 
slowly is that long-range projects designed to show 
trends have a built-in resistance to change. Adoption of 
a new definition of “student” now would make numerous 
current studies comparable, but it would make previous 
studies not comparable Consequently, questions of rela- 
tive usefulness arise that call for prolonged discussion 
and careful scrutiny. The staff of O.S.LR. has partici- 
pated in several enterprises of this kind 

Sometimes we tend to think of statistics as primarily 
national in scope In another, more limited but extremely 
important, sphere of statistical research O.S.1.R. has tak 
en special interest. Many colleges and universities now 
have offices or bureaus that study internal problems. Un 
til quite recently, there was little communication among 
these agencies. O.S.1L.R. is now in touch with most of 
these offices and bureaus, and is telling them what kinds 
of studies have been made and how they can learn the 
procedures used and the results obtained 

The Council believes that O.S.1.R., while still in its 
infancy, will continue to increase its assistance to data 
gathering agencies, to data using institutions and organi- 
zations, and to the general public. The last is of supreme 
importance, because the public must know where we are 


going before deciding how to help us reach our goal 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





The Administrator's Bookshelf 
A® ONE begins the calendar year and heads into the 


back stretch of the academic year, seasonal oppor- 
tunity for reflection presents itself. 

The average college administrator finds the duties and 
routine of his office so demanding on time and energy that 
he sometimes forgets he is a part of an educational institu- 
tion. As a functioning executive of such an enterprise, he 
owes it to himself to maintain a high standard of intellectu- 
al curiosity so that his understanding continues to improve. 

On more than one occasion, it has been suggested in 
these columns that administrators would be spending their 
time to good advantage by establishing a system of regular 
reading of books and pamphlets pertinent to their work. 

In recent weeks, a variety of material of interest to col- 
lege administrators has rolled off the press. These volumes 
are being referred to here in the hope that brief comment 
may pique administrator curiosity 

Principles of College and University Administration, 
Lloyd S. Woodburne, Stanford University Press. The au- 
thor is dean of the college of arts and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. His book is readable, practical and 
gives evidence of a knowledge of the essential factors in 
college or university administration 

Dean Woodburne recognizes that the growth and com- 
plexity of higher education make a review of academic 
administration appropriate. As he says: “Teaching and re- 
search are the major functions, and yet administrative pro- 
cedures can make them less effective than they should be. 
Because of the force of tradition and local customs, no de- 
termination can be made of the one correct solution to 
each administrative problem in higher education. As a con- 
sequence, the attempt has been made to analyze each pro- 
cedure and each basis of organization to show the appro- 
priate method under different sets of conditions. This has 
made the treatment discursive, but has the advantage of 
providing a choice for the reader. The reader must analyze 
his own institutional conditions, therefore, to adapt the dis- 
cussion to the needs of a college differing in many respects 
from almost every other institution in the country.” 

Chapter headings give the prospective reader some hint 
of the scope of the author's research: University Organiza- 
tion, Physical Plant and Budgetary Control, College or 


School Administration, Faculty Personnel Administration, 


Procedures of Tenure and Promotion, Curriculum and 
Teaching, Nonacademic 
Personnel, Educational Priorities and Operational Re- 
search, Research Work and the Graduate School, Dean of 
Students Office, and Summer Session and Adult Education. 

College Teaching by Television. Published by the 
American Council on Education, this is a report of the Con- 


Departmental Administration, 


ference on Teaching by Television in colleges and univer- 
sities held at Pennsylvania State University. 

The volume, as reported on the book jacket, “brings to- 
gether the varied and sometimes conflicting experience of 
those who have worked with the medium in its experi- 
mental stages and who are or have been directly engaged 
in teaching. It thus represents, through papers and panel 
discussions, a range of opinion of faculty members, as they 
review and appraise the use of televised instruction to date, 
examine its broader implications, and suggest ways of im- 
proving its use in the future.” 

The administrator who must coordinate the efforts of 
various faculty personnel in a program of teaching by 
television needs to know more than just the mechanical and 
financial problems involved. He needs to know something 
about the idea of teaching by television. This volume will 
help to provide the necessary philosophical background 
and should be a volume available for ready reference. 

The Advancement of Understanding and Support of 
Higher Education. This booklet published by the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association summarizes the 
conference on organizational principles of college and uni- 
versity relations held at the Greenbrier at White Sulphur 
Springs in West Virginia in 1958. 

The conference, made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, was a cooperative effort of the American 
Alumni Council and the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association. 

As one reads the conference report, it might be assumed 
that the public relations director occupies the strategic 
position in all college and university administration. This 
point of view might be challenged by other administrators 
on the campus scene. However, it becomes quite apparent 
as one studies the conference report that the successful im- 
plementation of a program of communication and inter- 
pretation should become a primary concern of top univer- 
sity administration. On this assumption rests much of the 
future fiscal stability of higher education. 
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A TRUSTEE GIVES HIS VIEWS ON 


Who Should Sit 
on the Small 
College Board 


MILBURN P. AKERS 
Executive Editor, Chicago Sun-Times 


M ANY colleges would profit immensely if they would mod- 
ernize their concepts as to what qualities are needed on a 
board of trustees. 

If you have qualified men on your board you should let 
them work at the.job. You should let the hotel or restaurant man 
on the board really get into your room and board business; you 
should let the public relations board member really dig into 
your public relations activities; you should let the purchasing 
agent board member actually inquire into your purchasing meth- 
ods and results. And so on. (Continued on Page 20) 


The men who will occupy the board room should be as diverse 
in skills, experiences and abilities as is humanly possible. 





(Continued From Page 19) 

A good way to keep department 
heads on the track is to require them 
to give, in writing, a justification for 
the time and money they are spend- 
ing. This is especially necessary for 
nonrevenue departments, where re- 
sults are less easily discernible. I am 
not overlooking the need for the same 
type of oversight of the revenue pro- 
ducing departments. 

What I have in mind is this: Fre- 
quently, in business as well as in col- 
leges, we accept the need for the 
nonrevenue departments, and then 
forget them. Then, at some later date, 
someone discovers some activity 
that has 
long since ceased to serve a necessary 


an activity costing money - 


purpose. We have a tendency, once 
we have reconciled ourselves to the 
establishment of such activities, to 
regard them as sacrosanct, untoucha- 
ble, unalterable. As long as we need 
them they may be. But we must con- 
right 
answer to the question: Do we need 
them? 


tinually be determining the 


Judgment Will Differ 


On that score, your judgment and 
mine will differ. On the academic side 
I'm content to leave such determina- 
tions to the academician, but as a 
trustee I believe I have the right and 
the duty to insist that you and your 
academic activities be continually 
making such examination and such 
determination 


With the 
purchasing department, public rela- 


nonacademic areas 
tions department, development de- 
partment, investment program, man- 
agement of college properties, and 
college funds — trustees should con- 
cern themselves even more. 

Under the corporate structure of 
most colleges, trustees are essential. 


They constitute the corporate body; 


they legal succession 
from one generation to another; they 
comprise the legal entity that can sue 


and be sued, that can receive and 


provide the 


disperse monies, that can enter into 
contracts. Few trustees realize the ex- 
tent of their legal power, and fewer 
still 
sidering the lack of time and atten- 
tion some trustees give to the job, I 
believe it is well that they do not. 
The tendency is to find a capable 
administrator, turn the institution 


even seek to exercise it. Con- 


From a poper presented at the summer work 
shop of the Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, East Lansing, Mich. August 1958 
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over to him, rubber-stamp his various 
actions and recommendations at one 
or two board meetings a year, and do 
nothing else other than, perhaps, 
make an occasional cash donation, 
until and unless the college president 
dies, retires, resigns or requires re- 
moval. Then the process starts all 
over aga’. 

Now that may be the way some 
college administrators like it. But | 
doubt if that is the easiest or quickest 
way for a college president to achieve 
success for himself or for his institu- 
tion. And I doubt if that is the way a 
really worth-while trustee likes it. 

If the director of a business corpo- 
ration were of no more value to his 
than that, his services as 
director would be quickly terminated 
at the end of his term, 


ce ympany 


unless, of 
course, his own stockholdings were 
so large as to make his continuance 
imperative. 

I am not suggesting, even indi- 
rectly, that a trustee should inject 
himself into the academic phase of 
his institution. It 


course, to chart, along with his fellow 


is his duty, of 


board members, the academic goals 
of the college. It is his duty to see 
that the primary goals of the institu- 
tion are 
by the 
duty to make certain that the college 


not lost sight of or debased 
administration. He has the 


president and the faculty are cor- 
rectly implementing the institution's 
philosophy. But he should not inject 
himself into the academic phase of 
the college beyond the limitations set 
forth: the determination of the insti- 
tution’s academic goals and _philoso- 
phy, and the maintenance of those 
goals and that philosophy. 

As a trustee, I know few faculty 
members — and I deliberately seek to 
avoid their acquaintance — at either 
institution with which I am 
nected. I do seek to be 
quainted with the president and the 


con- 
well ac- 


academic dean. For it is through my 
acquaintance with them that I know, 
or believe I know, whether the col- 
lege is maintaining its academic goals 
and philosophy. 

I do not concern myself with the 
selection of individual professors, the 
selection of textbooks, the details of 
the curriculum, technics, 
and such matters. I am wholly unin- 
terested in whether the teacher is a 
Republican, a Democrat, a conserva- 
tive, a liberal, or merely a somewhat 
confused maverick. If he satisfies the 
president and the dean, he satisfies 


classroom 


me — provided, of course, I am satis- 
fied with the president and the dean. 

So, satisfied with the president and 
the dean, I give my attention to those 
areas in which my experience, edu- 
cation and abilities qualify me to be 
of aid. 

Placing a high evaluation on my 
own experiences and abilities, I get 
into many areas; probably too many. 
This brings me to a discussion of the 
particular role or roles with which a 
trustee can and should concern him- 
self. 

If I were a college president I 
would want a board of trustees repre- 
sentative of many skills and abilities 
and experiences, for a college can use 
them all. I would have only one rep- 
resentative of each profession, trade 
or calling on my board: one lawyer 
one banker, one clergyman, one busi- 
ness executive, one C.P.A., one doc- 
tor, one insurance man, and one only 
from the representative trades and 
professions. As a newspaperman, | 
might add that I'd certainly not have 
more than one newspaperman, if any, 
on my ideal board. 


Diverse in Skills 

To restate it briefly, I'd seek to 
create a board as diverse in skills, ex- 
periences and abilities as humanly 
possible. For it would be out of that 
diversity that the maximum of advice 
and the maximum of aid would come. 

Institutions go out into the high- 
ways and byways in search of suc- 
cessful men to serve on their boards. 
agree to 
serve. Then, in too many instances, 


And, on occasions, they 


they discover that about all that is 
wanted of them is (1) approval, at 
one or two board meetings a year, 
been 
doing or plan to do, and (2) a check 
now and then. 

All too often the psychology of 
understood. 
They have, in most instances, become 


for whatever it is you have 


successful men is not 
successful because they are workers; 
they are men accustomed to giving 
much of themselves to whatever task 
they undertake; they are men filled 
with a creative spirit; they are men 
who enjoy doing the difficult — yes, 
enjoy accomplishing even the impos- 
sible. They have become successful 
because they are willing to accept 
responsibility, because they have the 
capacity to analyze, and because they 
have the capacity to make decisions 
and the courage to take carefully cal- 
culated risks. 
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The new board member enters 
upon his new duties expecting to be 
called upon for help, especially in the 
area in which he is versed. He ex- 
pects to give of his time and of his 
abilities to college problems in the 
same manner and in the same degree 
that he gives to the problems of the 
corporations on 


serves. 


whose boards he 

Most successful men, having inci- 
dentally garnered a quantity of this 
world’s goods, don’t evaluate their 
own worth by 
counts but 
their skills, 


experiences, 


bank ac- 
measure themselves by 
their abilities, and their 
as they understand them 


their own 


Waste of Talent 


Accordingly, they resent any indi- 
cation that they have been asked to 
serve as a trustee only because they 
can occasionally come up with a 
check. Usually, they are willing to 
produce the check. But once they get 
the idea that the only use you intend 
making of them is that of a source of 
funds, you have lost them. 

The trustee got the funds behind 
that checkbook because, in most in- 
stances, he was a worker, a doer, a 
creator. He got the account behind 
that checkbook because he was 
willing to tackle difficult problems, 
make hard decisions, and really work 
at whatever he undertook. He expects 
to do the same when he goes on a 
college board. He expects the presi- 
dent to present problems, jobs and 
various tasks to him throughout the 
year. He doesn’t expect to be asked 
only for his opinions and ideas once 
or twice a year. 

If I were a college president and 
had the problem of feeding 500 or 
more people a day, I'd have the op- 
erating head of a successful restaurant 
or chain of restaurants on my board 
of trustees. I wouldn’t consider it a 
violation of academic freedom, or an 
intrusion on the prerogatives of the 
college business manager, or an insult 
to the cook, to have this trustee go 
carefully over this operation a number 
of times each year. As a successful 
restaurateur, he might show you how 
to give the students more and better 
food for less money. 

A successful hotel keeper or a suc- 
cessful restaurant man would nake a 
fine trustee for most colleges, pro- 
vided such men were given the op- 
portunity to use. at no cost to the in- 
stitution, the skills, abilities and ex- 
periences that made him successful. 
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In looking over the occupations of 
the trustees of a number of colleges 
recently, I noticed no hotel or restau- 
rant keeper. They had far more 
lawyers than law business; more 
bankers than money. But in the area 
of room and board, where they have 
to provide for hundreds of students, 
they had no expert on the board. 

I know of a college that has had a 
library problem for some years, a 
problem that is one of the factors that 
is keeping it from regional accredita- 
tion. I doubt y trustee of that 
college, if any faculty member of that 
institution, or, 


if any 

even the president 
himself, knows very much about li- 
braries. | will take them 
four or five times as long to solve the 
problem as it might take a_ skilled 
librarian. Why not get a skilled and 
experienced librarian to serve on the 


assume it 


board, and give the problem to him 
or to her? Would that infringe upon 
academic freedom or step on the toes 
of the academic dean? 


No One To Advise Him 
A college 


once corn 
plained to me that he had to be an 


investment banker, a hotel keeper, a 


president 


public relations expert, a building 


contractor, and a real estate agent, 


among other things. I asked him if he 
hotel 
keeper, a public relations man, a 


had an investment banker, a 
building contractor, or a real estate 
agent on his board. No, he didn’t. He 
was loaded down with preachers, 
lawyers, bankers and a few assorted 
stuffed shirts of one kind or another 
So this particular president had no 
one in those areas to turn to for ad 
vice and help. He had to do the jobs 
himself 

Why should so many boards con 
sist of such a preponderance of pro 
fessional men preachers, doctors 
lawyers and bankers? They can con 
tribute no more to the solution of 
some of today’s problems than can 
the ordinary college president or fac 
ulty member. 

I know of a college that has a lot 
of farm land productive farm land 
in its assets. Situated in the same 
community are a number of big com- 
panies devoted exclusively to farm 
management. Is one of the experts in 
the field of tarm management residing 
the board of 
trustees? No. So high policy decisions 
regarding the 
property are arrived at by a group o 


from 


in that community on 


college owned fay ’ 


trustees who wouldn't know 








which side you milk a cow. Does this 
make sense? Not to me. 

What about 
Most colleges make extensive pur- 
chases. How do you know that the 
procedures employed by your college 
are good; that your business manager, 


purchasing agents? 


or whoever does the job for you, is 
obtaining the best results. Why not 
put an experienced purchasing agent 
on your board of trustees? 

It may be true that purchasing 
agents, farm 
managers, public relations experts, 


restaurant keepers, 
and the like haven't, in some circles, 
the prestige of professional men. I'm 
not suggesting that professional men 
have no place on your board; I'm 
merely suggesting that in many in- 
stances colleges with specific prob 
lems could get highly expert, highly 
specialized advice at no cost 


Usually Get What They Want 


You probably don't have an en- 
tirely free hand in the selection of 
the board, but I noticed that 
college presidents usually succeed in 
getting their boards the 
they Why 
bers who can and will really help? 

Most 
better 


academic 


have 
onto men 


really want not get mem- 


American colleges require 
their 
they 


getting. Most American colleges will 


administration of non- 


affairs than now are 
have to give better administration to 
thei: 


to continue to receive financial aid or 


nonacademic affairs if they are 


if they are to start getting financial 
And 


as taxpayers and citizens 


aid from business and industry 
all of us, 
have the right to demand the same 
thing from tax supported institutions 

Most colleges can get better ad 
ministration of their nonacademic af 
fairs if they'd put the specialized 
skills of their trustees to work for 
them and if they would continually 
seek to 


skills and experiences 


have. trustees of divergent 

Our system of private and church 
related colleges is an essential system 
The contribution of these colleges has 
been immeasurable in the past. We 
the future. But I am 
their chances to sw 
vive the present. And so, as a friend 


need them in 


( oncerned ove! 


of the small college, as a graduate of 


a small college, as a trustee of two 


small colleges, I say that our colleges 


accredited and wnaccredited, must 


nprove their business practices, gen 


ally speaking, if to main- 


they are 
their 
standards. . 


tain or enhance academic 
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Are Foreign Student Drivers 
Accident-Prone? 


JOHN MORRIS 


Yes, Illinois finds. And the problem 
is serious enough to require more study 


Safety Coordinator, University of Illinois 


S THE foreign student a problem 
driver? College administrators 

seem to think so, but they cannot cite 
figures to prove the point, because 
records are not available. 

A passing reference was made to the 
problem as early as May 1955 at the 
Minnesota meeting of the Campus 
Safety Association by Arthur Brand- 
statter, director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Safety, Michigan State University. 
He said: “In several institutions for- 
eign students have become involved in 
fatal accidents. They seem to be acci- 
dent-prone and unable to adjust to 
driving conditions in this country.” 


Four Persons Killed 

The unhappy experience of a few 
foreign students at the University of 
Illinois during the fiscal year 1957-58 
was serious enough to cause a good 
deal of uneasiness. Four persons were 
killed in three collisions involving stu- 
dent operators from overseas These 
were the incidents: 
Case 1. In August 1957, a 25 year 
old student from Colombia with three 
other students in his car rau through a 
stop sign at an intersection and struck 
a car broadside, causing it to collide 
with a third car. A husband and wife 
in one car were killed and a young 
child was seriously injured. Three of 
the four persons in the third car were 
injured and so were two of the four 
students. The collision resulted in law- 
suits of more than $300,000 against 
the student. 

Case 2. 1957, 
year old from Ghana 
killed when his car collided at high 
speed with a car and a truck on a 


a 23 


was 


In December 
student 
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curve. The collision occurred in clear 
weather at 9 o'clock in the morning. 
The driver of the other automobile in- 
volved suffered serious injuries, and 
there was heavy property damage to 
all three vehicles. The student had in- 
sured his car in accordance with uni- 
versity regulations and shortly after- 
ward had canceled the insurance. 

Case 3. In April 1958, a 24 year old 
graduate student from England was 
killed when his car struck a railroad 
viaduct structure in the city late at 
night. 

During the same period there were 
also three deaths in wrecks of cars 
driven by nonstudent aliens of col- 
lege age, all of whom lived in the 
Champaign-Urbana college commu- 
nity. These are cited here also because 
they reflect probably some of the char- 
acteristics, whatever these may be, 
that distinguish the foreign student 
driver from the native born. 

In July 1957, a young Hungarian 
was killed in a head-on collision a few 
miles north of the city. The last months 
of the young student's life were chron- 
icled on police records approximately 
as follows: 

February 1957. Failed to pass opera- 
tor’s license examination. 

March 16, 1957. Danville, Ill. Stopped 
by police late at night and 
charged with reckless driving. 
Claimed he could neither speak 
nor understand English and asked 
for interpreter. 

April 30, 1957. Booked by an Illinois 
County sheriff's office for reckless 
driving. Again claimed he could 
neither speak 
English. 


nor understand 


May 20, 1957. Obtained valid Illinois 
operator's license. (It is not clear 
what sort of license he produced 
on March 16 and April 30.) 

June 8, 1957. Ran into the rear of an- 
other car on Route 45 north of 
Urbana in mid-afternoon. Pas- 
senger in other car was removed 
to the hospital, and this man was 
cited by state police for “driving 
too fast for conditions.” 

June 29, 1957. Cited by state police for 
minor traffic violation in Cham- 
paign. 

July 6, 1957. Arrested by Champaign 
County sheriff's office for minor 
violation 
equipment. 

July 19, 1957. Cited by state police for 
reckless driving. 

July 21, 1957. Killed in collision nea 
Rantoul, Ill., while attempting to 
pass another car. 

This tragic record could not have 
been compiled in 1958 because the 
state has installed an electronic data 
processing system for cross-checking 
of driving violation records. A driver 
with a record like this today would 
have been deprived of his operator's 
privileges after the second or third 
violation. 


involving defective 


Another tragic accident occurred on 
Christmas Day 1957 when three young 
Hungarian refugees were riding in a 
car that hit the superstructure of a 
bridge near Danville, IIl., in the early 
morning hours. Only the driver, age 
23, survived the crash. One of the two 
Hungarians killed was a part-time stu- 
dent at the university and was pre- 
paring to take a full schedule of class- 
work in the second semester. 
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Two persons died and four were injured in these two 
cars. A third car operated by a Colombian student en- 


There have been a number of other 
unpleasant incidents involving foreign 
student One that of a 
Hungarian whose car collided with 
two others in Ogden, IIl., in Novem- 
ber 1957. He had only a temporary 
learner's permit, which required the 


drivers. was 


presence of a licensed operator in the 
car, but he was alone at the time of 
the collision. In a similar occurrence, 
a Chinese student was fined in court 
for attempting to teach a girl student 
to drive without first obtaining the re- 
quired learner's permit, and the car 
was involved in a collision. 

In July 1958, a Nigerian graduate 
student, age 30, suffered injuries when 
he drove into the rear of another ca 
on a state highway near Pontiac, III 
Damages were estimated at more than 
$2000. 


4.2 per Cent on Student Visas 

What are the facts relative to the 
numbers of persons or automobiles in- 
volved? In October 1957, total univer- 
sity enrollment at the Champaign-Ur- 
bana campus was 18,813. Of these 
790, or 4.2 per cent, were here from 
other countries on student visas. At 
the same time, 7318 vehicles were reg- 
istered on the campus, of which 147 
were registered to the foreign student 
group, or about 2 per cent of the total 
number of cars. There was a single 
known fatality in the larger group, 
comprising more than 97 per cent of 
the cars, while the smaller number, less 
than 3 per cent of the whole, produced 
four deaths. 

Inquiries made of other universities 
generally did not reflect the severity of 
accidents in foreign student operation 
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that Illinois has experienced. Typical 
statements were these: 

M. R. Pierson, assistant treasurer, 
Michigan State University: “It is im- 
possible for us to give a report that 
would reflect 


volving students show any highet pro- 


whether accidents in- 
portion involving foreign students 

However, I would offer this observa- 
tion: In two student driver accidents 
which both 


drivers were foreign students, it is my 


during one summer in 


opinion that the difficulty lay more in 
their lack of driving experience than 
in any racial or national characteristic.” 

C. W. DeMeEnt, safety engineer, 
Purdue University: “We had one se- 
rious accident about four years ago in 
which three 


killed; however, we have also had sev- 


Chinese students were 
eral accidents in which American born 
students were killed.” 

W. G. Spannutn, director of safety, 
Indiana University: “I will not be able 
to give you any accurate information 

as our files are not cross-indexed 


for this kind of 


best of my knowledge, not many of 


information. To the 


our foreign students own and operate 
cars.” 

Paut L. Wutre, M.D.., director, stu 
dent health University of 
Texas: “We do not have statistics. . . . 
However, it is the opinion of Joe Neal, 
director of the 


center, 


international office 
here, that our experience with foreign 
students is the same as yours. He re- 
calls that there have been two rather 
serious. accidents in the last three 
years.” 
H. M 
health 


Minnesota: “The reason we have very 


Boscu, professor of public 


engineering, University of 


tered the highway from a side road and hit the light col- 
ored car broadside. Cars shown then collided head-on. 


little problem at the current time is 
the fact that most of our foreign stu- 
dents come under the auspices of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. I.C.A. last year adopted a policy 
requiring foreign students who were 
attending schools under their auspices 
to sign a statement that they would not 
own or operate an automobile in the 
United States. This was done, I under- 
stand, the fear that the 
[.C.A. officials had of possible acci- 


because of 


dents and accompanying inability on 
the part of the student to assume finan- 
cial responsibility.” 


U.C.L.A. Takes Steps 


One of the most interesting replies 
from L. C 


was received Grannis, 


safety and disaster preparedness su- 
pervisor, University of California (Los 
Angeles ) 


This university has recog- 
nized the problem and has taken defi- 
nite steps toward preparing the foreign 
student for operating a car 

At U.C.L.A., says Mr. Grannis, “The 
foreign student is advised by the dean 
of students’ office to take out insurance 
if he has a car, but this office discour- 
ages procuring an automobile, because 
the foreign student is usually under 
25 years old and therefore is a dan- 
gerous age insurance risk, is a non- 
resident of California, and usually has 
no family in the locality who can act 
as a guide and be responsible, all of 
which cause the insurance rates to be 
very high (some $135 or so above the 
normal). 

“If the foreign student does drive, 
our campus police office conducts a 
complete indoctrination course in driv- 


ing to prepare him to pass the state 
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driver's test and receive a license. In- 
struction is available each semester. 
The laws are explained, including in- 
surance phases, and motor vehicle 
pamphlets are provided the individual. 
The police informed me that in 
five years only four cases involving in- 
surance came to attention, in which 
two lost judgment and two gained 
judgment. However, I think an aver- 
age would be about four accidents per 
vear for foreign students. There are 
presently 438 on campus.” 
Department of State sentiment, as 
expressed informally by William Zim- 
merman of the Institute of Internation- 
al Education, was that [he believed] 
the Department of State would be very 
glad to support controls on internation- 
al students to discourage them from 
driving. It is the feeling that in most 
instances the problems arising from 
their operation of motor vehicles stem 
largely from their lack of previous ex- 
perience with automobiles. Mr. Zim 
merman is aware that there have been 
many unfortunate incidents involving 
foreign students in this country 
Students 
ships are not permitted to own or oper- 


ate automobiles. One Fulbright scholar 


under Fulbright scholar- 


from Germany was recently discovered 
to have violated this rule and was sent 


home. The discovery came as a result 


of a collision and his difficulty in find- 
ing funds to pay for the damages. The 
Department of State requires students 
in other categories to provide adequate 
insurance coverage for cars they own 
or operate. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (1.C.A.) ban on driving is 
spelled out in its administration man- 
ual (Feb. 12, 1957): “Participants 
coming to the United States under the 
technical cooperation program of 
L.C.A. are not permitted to operate 
automobiles for official or unofficial 
travel during the time they are actively 
participating in this program. This 
policy applies to all LC.A. sponsored 
participants and no exceptions will be 
made without prior permission from 
the head of the appropriate I.C.A./W 
Training Division.” 


Should Be Controls 
The major difficulty with obtaining 
any comfort from prohibitions by spon- 


that 
there is some reluctance on the part of 


soring agencies appears to be 
the college to intervene in the relation- 
ship between student and sponsoring 
agency. It does appear that additional 
study of the problem needs to be made 
and that controls should be established 
for the protection of the foreign stu- 


dent. If the university can require reg- 


Foreign students at University of Illinois registered 147 cars during 1957-58, 


istration of an automobile and exact a 
fee for the registration, presumably it 
can also exercise control through the 
registration procedure. Conferences 
and discussions on the problems have 
brought out some of these points: 

1. To the foreign student, to a 
greater extent than to the native born, 
the automobile represents a mark of 
prestige or social status. It is not un- 
usual for a newly arrived student to 
acquire ownership of a car before 
learning the language 
learning how to drive. 


and before 

2. The automobile is a means of 
travel and enables the foreign student 
to see the country while he is here to 
an extent not otherwise possible. 

3. It is not at all difficult for an 
alien student of average means to buy 
an automobile of questionable me- 
chanical condition from a dealer in 
used cars. The foreign student is more 
liable to encounter duplicity on the 
part of an unscrupulous dealer. When 
a dealer palms off an unreliable car 
on a foreign student, the danger of the 
mechanically vehicle is in- 
creased by having it in the hands of 
the inexperienced operator. 


unsafe 


4. Driver licenses may have been 


obtained in the fraud or 


through superficial licensing examina- 


past by 


tions. This condition has apparently 


about 2 per cent of the total number. 


ro spatios § 


— 
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been corrected in Illinois by increas- 
ingly high standards of license exami- 
nation. 

5. The language difficulty of the 
foreign student becomes important in 
the understanding of directions and in- 
structions, and in dealings they have 
with others in connection with auto- 
mobiles. A local insurance man com- 
plains that “they make very poor wit- 
nesses in court.” 

6. Most foreign students learn how 
to drive from others of the same race 
and language. Unless the teacher is 
one of unusual skill and experience, 
this becomes a case of “the’ blind lead- 
ing the blind.” 

7. Insufficient information reaches 
the foreign student in regard to auto- 
mobiles, the pitfalls of buying used 
cars, the financial and moral obliga- 
tions on owners and operators of auto- 
mobiles, insurance requirements and 
financial responsibility, and the haz- 
ards of automobile operation. 

8. For many foreign students, their 
arrival at the university marks the first 
time they are in a position to own or 
operate a motor vehicle, whereas the 
average student has 
learned to drive during his high school 
vears. 


native born 


There has been audible criticism of 
the driver licensing procedure and of 
the examiners for failing to screen out 
unqualified drivers among the foreign 
student group and among other im- 
migrant and nonimmigrant aliens. The 
examiners realize that a problem exists, 
but they have not always been able to 
screen out the unqualified in the pat- 
tern of the existing examination pro- 
cedures. 

One of these men who had lived in 
the Orient for several years sees the 
problem in this way: “Their whole 
background is different; their customs 
are different. They aren’t used to the 
speeds we maintain here. They don't 
seem to care; Chinese and other Ori- 
entals are the world’s worst in auto- 
mobiles. Many of them are not fit to 
drive.” Another examiner said: “I had 
a man from Turkey come in for an 
examination; I had to turn him down. 
He drove at 10 miles an hour and 
came to a full stop at every intersec- 
tion.” 

There have been a number of sug- 
gestions made for controls that might 
be placed on foreign students with re- 
spect to operation of motor vehicles. 
Some of these are as follows: 

1. Place the problem before the 
board of trustees of the university and 
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An English graduate student at Illinois met death in this car when it 
struck center pier of railroad underpass in the early morning hours. 


suggest a blanket prohibition of opera- 
tion of motor vehicles by foreign stu- 
dents while at the university, making 
exceptions only for good cause. 

2. Require the student to pass a 
special driving test and examination 
if he registers a vehicle within one year 
of date of his first operator's license. 
(This might be made to apply equally 
to any student including the native 
born, which would make the criterion 
lack of driving experience rather than 
the distinction between 
and alien. ) 


3. Require 


native born 


insurance certificates 
with adequate personal injury cover- 
age to be filed with the university po- 
lice office, providing for notification 
by the insurance company in the event 
of cancellation of the insurance. 

4. Conduct an intensive campaign 
of information with the foreign stu- 
dent group individually and collec- 
tively in regard to problems of auto- 


mobile ownership and operation, in- 


surance, financial responsibility, pur- 
chase of used cars, and related matters 


Easy To Purchase Car 


Joe Blaze, University of Llinois su- 
pervisor of security and traffic, says: 
“A number of things could be done to 
tighten up the procedure. ... It is not 
difficult for a foreign student to pur- 
chase a car and get an operator's 
license without being actually ready 
and competent to drive.” 

Prof. A. E. Florio, University of Illi- 
nois, a recognized authority in drivet 
education, says: “Extracurricular driv- 
ing instruction has been tried, but it 


does not appeal to many of the foreign 
students because they just don’t want 
to pay for it.” 

Charles Peter Yost, director of the 
safety education program, University 
of Wisconsin, mentions the practical 
difficulties in giving driver training to 
foreign students. Three of six foreign 
students in a beginning class of 36 
driver trainees had marked difficulty 
with the language and were not readily 
able to learn from instruction for this 
reason. This was true in spite of the 
fact that the beginners were carefully 
informed regarding the phrases and 
terminology used in doing practice 
driving. 


Discourage Car Ownership 


Possibly sponsoring agencies for 
foreign students in this country could 
make a more diligent effort to deter- 
mine whether their students are pur- 
chasing and driving motor vehicles 
contrary to the wishes of the sponsor 
Although there are exceptions, spon- 
sors seem almost uniformly to discour- 
age or flatly forbid ownership and op- 
eration of students. It 


would seem to be possible for control 


cars by the 


over certain groups to be exercised in 
our colleges based on cooperation with 
the sponsoring agencies 

Certainly the numbers of interna- 
tional students will not diminish, but 
It is in the 
general interest of every college and 


will continue to increase 


university in which foreign students 
are permitted to own and operate auto- 
mobiles to study the problem and look 
for a wise solution * 
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The Punch-Card Way 


to Advance Registration 


LEO M. HAUPTMAN and ROBERT F. NEWTON 


Registrar and Chief Accountant, Respectively 


EGISTRATION at Ball State 
Teachers College by means of 
punch cards was developed carefully. 
For four years before we made an ac- 
tual local installation used this 
process through a service bureau. It 
was possible for the registrar's office 
to release one set of cards. 
Information for five lists needed 
early in each quarter could be ob- 
tained from the single card with the 
exception of the scholastic ratio for 
the student, which was written on the 
card before it was sent to the service 


we 


bureau. These cards were kept for one 
week. The following lists were avail- 
able at the close of the week: student 
directory; descending ratio; majors’ 
list; county list, and class lists by fresh- 
men, sophomores and so forth. 

When our first machines were in- 
stalled, a company representative 
trained an operator. We anticipated 
from the inception of the plan that the 
day would come when services would 
be in a separate service center in the 
college. To begin with, only the regis- 
trar's office used the machines, and 
the transition was intentionally slow 
so as to allow for study and careful 
preparation. 

When we installed our own equip- 
ment, we began with class cards. By 
being able to sort class cards mechan- 
ically, the many, many overtime hours 
formerly used to alphabetize manual- 
ly were no more. 

We developed grade reports by ma- 
chinery, and this permitted us to have 
many copies of each. We were then 
able to forward a grade report to par- 
ents and to high school principals, as 
well as to provide more than one set 
of grade reports for immediate review 
for scholarship purposes, student em- 
ployment standards, probationary sta- 
tus, and the like. 
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Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Not only did it become possible to 
post grades to the permanent records 
by machinery, which in itself is an 
enormous timesaving step, but also it 
was possible mechani¢ally to bring up 
to date the total hours attempted, the 
total hours passed, honor points, and 
scholastic ratio, with the summary be- 
ing posted at the time the last set of 
grades was being posted. 

As one of the steps toward a service 
bureau in the college, we employed a 
coordinator. He was a college gradu- 
ate and was fully experienced in ma- 
chine processing. We added more ma- 
chines as rapidly as processes were de- 
veloped and we extended their use 
beyond the registrar's office at the time 
the service bureau was established. 


Advance Registration 


Beginning with the autumn quarter 
of 1956, registration took place in ad- 
vance of the beginning of the session. 
For many years, the college had done 
preplanning that permitted students 
through a period of six or eight weeks 
previous to the opening of school to 
confer with advisers and to have pro- 
grams approved, with registration tak- 
ing place on the first day of the quar- 
ter. This operation involved most of 
the faculty and additional employes as 
well. 

Under the old one-day registration 
plan, students had to fill in 14 or so 
different registration forms. With the 
change to mechanization, they regis- 
ter in advance at the time the pro- 
gram is approved; instead of 14 forms, 
only a minimum is necessary. The stu- 
dents fill in the forms in an area pro- 
vided in the registrar's office. It is pos- 
sible to obtain all data for the regis- 
trar's office on a 5 by 8 card. 

We developed a curricular sheet for 
the office of the dean of the college so 






that the student can check the area of 
his major; and another card provides 
data with reference to student cars on 
campus. A tabulating card has the 
name and address printed on it so that 
the card may be inserted in an open- 


face envelope for convenience in mail 
ing and billing. A personnel card pro- 
vides other basic data to be supplied 
only once by the student. 

After a student has his program ap- 
proved in conference with an adviser, 
the appointment having been pre- 
viously made, he goes to the tally 
room. Here the registration forms are 
audited, and the classes on the pro- 
gram form are tallied on forms pre- 
pared by machinery. The second copy 
of this program goes to the student. 

At the tally desk, a master punch 
card with number and name serves as 
a permit to register and, subsequently, 
for gang-punching other cards in the 
student’s packet. If there is no card, 
the student must see the admissions 
secretary in the registrar's office to get 
a permit and clear for a student num- 
ber and master card. Class cards are 
pulled and proofed; then all materials 
are forwarded by the registrar's office 
to the tabulating office. 

In the tabulating office a master 
control card and an identification-re- 
ceipt card is punched bearing the stu- 
dent’s name and other data. The origi- 
nal and the duplicate copies of the pro- 
gram, the identification-receipt card, 
and the address card are then for- 
warded to the bursar in the business 
office, where the registration fees are 
assessed by the bursar. Items audited 
for assessing of fees include the num- 
ber of hours in which the student is 
enrolled, whether an applied music 
fee or nonresident fee is applicable, 
whether an R.O.T.C. fee is to be as- 

(Text Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued From Page 26) 
sessed, and whether a graduate fee is 
to be assessed. 

Fee cards with the amounts, includ- 
ing income code and classification, are 
prepunched by machinery and are 
made available to the bursar’s office 
The program cards, still in alphabeti- 
cal order, are audited for fee amounts, 
and appropriate fee cards are pulled 
and placed behind the original pro- 
gram cards. The address cards, still in 
alphabetical order, are placed in a 
separate group, as are the duplicate 
program cards and the identification- 
cards. The identification-re- 
ceipt card is a different color each 
quarter 


receipt 


The original program card and fee 
cards are audited against the list of 
student accounts receivables, fines and 
penalties (check list). For a name ap- 
pearing in the check list file, a pre- 
punched fine, accounts receivable, or a 
penalty card is added to the fee pack- 
et. This packet is sent to the tabulating 
office and processed; this results in the 
name being imprinted on the fee cards 
and receivable cards from 
the master program cards. This packet 
is then used to prepare an audit list 
and to print the fee statement, in du- 
plicate 


accounts 


Two Copies to Bursar 


The original and carbon copy of the 
fee statement is sent to the bursar for 
audit. The bursar separates the origi- 
nal fee statement from the carbon copy 
and sends the original copy of the fee 
statement and the address cards to the 
central mailing office. Central mailing 
inserts the fee statement and the ad- 
dress card in a prestuffed envelope, 
which is mailed to the student. The 
envelope contains two fees-covered- 
by-scholarship-or-other-sources cards, 
instructions from the business office, 
the original copy of the fee statement, 
the address card, and a return en- 
velope addressed to Ball State Teach- 
ers College with a special stamp to dif- 
ferentiate it from other envelopes ad- 
dressed to the college. 

The duplicate copy of the fee state- 
ment is matched with the duplicate 
program card and is sent to the tabu- 
lating office for punching the stu- 
dent number and name into the dupli- 
cate fee statement. The identification- 
receipt card is also sent to the tabu- 
lating office at this time. 

The tabulating office then merges 
the fee cards, both copies of the pro- 
gram card, the identification-receipt 
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card, and the duplicate copy of the fee 
statement, and returns them to the 
bursar’s office. These are filed alpha- 
betically. 

The student, upon receiving his 
statement, sends back payment and/ 
or the fees-covered-by-scholarship-or- 
other-sources cards in lieu of all or a 
part of his fees payment in the pre- 
addressed envelope. The fees-covered- 
by-scholarship-or-other sources cards, 
if not applicable, are returned by the 
student and are used again. 

Upon receipt of payment from the 
student, his unpaid file is pulled and 
the copy of the fee statement is re- 
moved and validated as paid. The du- 
plicate program card is validated as 
paid and, with the fee cards, is placed 
with the cashier's daily income receipt 
cards. The validated duplicate copy of 
the program and the validated dupli- 
cate copy of the fee statement are 
placed in a paid file. The identifica- 
tion-receipt card, now validated as a 
receipt, and the address card are re- 
turned to the student, together with 
instructions from the office of the reg- 
istrar. 

The original copy of the program is 
stamped with the bursar’s stamp and 
sent to the recorder’s office. The vali- 
dated duplicate program card with the 
fee cards goes to the tabulating office, 
where the student’s class cards are re- 
leased and the fee cards record the 
receipt of income on the cashier's daily 
audit and the cash receipts report, in 
the appropriate fund code and classifi- 
cation. 

If the student returns the two fees- 
covered - by - scholarship - or - other - 
sources cards in lieu of part or all his 
fee payment, his unpaid folder is 
placed in the pending file and one of 
the aforementioned cards is sent to the 
scholarship office. Upon receipt of this 
card, the scholarship office immedi- 
ately audits the card to see if the 
scholarship is valid and, if so, the card 
is then sent to the scholarship division 
of the business office so that a voucher 
may be prepared for payment if a 
deposit has been made to the scholar- 
ship account. If the money has not 
been received, the student or donor is 
contacted. 

If a student is authorized as having 
a state or V.A. scholarship in which the 
contingent fee is waived, the fee card 
in his packet is pulled, and a fee card 
covering student activity fees only is 
inserted in its place and processed in 
the usual manner. At a preannouriced 
date, a late registration penalty is 


charged; this involves placing a late 
penalty fee card with all packets of 
late registrants. 

From the duplicate program cards 
validated as paid by the bursar’s office, 
the tabulating office receives authority 
for release of the class cards. A student 
directory is compiled by individual 
directory sheets prepared by the tabu- 
lating office for students who are prop- 
erly enrolled for the quarter which 
encompassed the proper payment of 
registration fees. A copy of the direc- 
tory is sent to seven administrative 
areas. The bursar receives one copy, as 
does the telephone switchboard opera- 
tor, registrar, graduate office, student 
personnel offices, information desk, 
placement office, and student advisers 
office. 

After change-of-course cards have 
been posted to the directory sheets, an 
audit is made by the bursar as to the 
assessment of proper fees, payment of 
fees, and adjustments. There must be a 
validated duplicate copy of the stu- 
dent's program, and a validated paid 
copy of the fee statement and a stu- 
dent directory sheet. All three must be 
in evidence and proper validations 
shown. After the audit is made, the 
folders, validation cards, and student 
directory sheets are filed for future 
reference purposes. 


Additional Information 


From all data punched into cards, it 
is possible to have available, in addi- 
tion to that already indicated: admis- 
sions date, high school organizational 
memberships, descending ratio lists, 
probation list, enrollment statistics, list 
of adds and drops, address changes, 
matriculate lists, permanent class lists, 
directory sheets, list of failures, dupli- 
cate class cards, students under 21, 
valedictorians from high school, stu- 
dents by classification, those taking 
work in another institution, religious 
preference cards, lists by high schools 
and by counties, and so forth. 

Results from orientation tests are 
posted to permanent records, and sub- 
sequently a list of students not having 
taken the tests is issued. Duplicated 
class cards are issued students to serve 
as admits to classes. Data for selective 
service are processed. Graduating sen- 
iors for the entire year are ranked, as 
are seniors for the honors list. 

Flow charts and procedures (illus- 
trated on page 27) have been devel- 
oped to flow according to a specific 
timetable mutually agreed upon so 
that the entire process is effective. 
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View in summer; winter scene on cover. 


Sum is greater than its parts in this College Union 


OWA WESLEYAN’S 


building’s reason for being is in 


new union 
the recognition that an educated per- 
son somehow fuses the various stimuli 
to which he is exposed, creating 
something that did not before exist. 
It is not necessary that we know the 
exact relationship between physics 
and a social experience. It is enough 
to know that both are building blocks 
in the whole man. It is enough to 
know that the sum becomes greatet 
than the parts 

The building itself is intended as 
an expression of the society in which 
we live. A reinforced concrete frame 
is frankly expressed outside and in. It 
is designed for a hundred years of 
students. Aluminum casings and plate 
glass fill the concrete frame that in- 
corporates the entire campus as a 
mural on the walls of the dining and 
social rooms. Walls, both exterior and 
brick 


solid character. 


interior, of add warmth and 
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DANE D. MORGAN, 


Floors of tile, oak blocks, 
and vinyl plastic again present an 
Materials 


selected that do not need painting 


quar \ 


honest character. were 
that resist abrasion, and that will re- 
main fresh and new looking for the 
class of 2000. 

As an architect, I like to believe 
that the buildings surrounding us en 
rich our lives. The function of this 
one is mainly to do so 

Entering on the ground floor, we 
find a reception hall that leads to the 
College Inn and up to lounges and 
dining and to an office section hous- 
ing the union director, food service 
director, and student placement 

The College Inn (or snack bar) 
carries the heaviest traffic so its floor 
is of quarry tile. A U-shaped soda 
seats 30 Booths 


built in around the walls form small to 


fountain customers 


large social groupings. A folding pa 
tition segregates part of the snackbar 


for use of the social hall, thus allowing 


Architect, Burlington, lowa 


several functions to take place at once 
The hall is equipped for 
multiple use. The wood block floor 
provides a surface for dancing. Con- 
trolled lighting gives a decorative ef- 
fect. Lighting and hanging devices 
for paintings make it a cultural cen- 


ter. Provisions for showing films add 


social 


another use to the room. Lectures are 
provided for. A storage area at the 
south will hold equipment for multi 
use. Access to kitchen facilities make 
possible serving teas and banquets 
Floor-to-ceiling glass with a courtyard 
to the east gives a luxury look 
Supplies come in from the south 
service entrance and are delivered by 
kitchen 
parts of the building where they are 


elevator to the and other 
stored, cooled or dry, prepared and 
the cans washed. 
A bookstore, so located as to be 
under the control of the snack counter, 
takes care of the few needs not sup- 
town stores 


plied in the near-by 
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Snackbar 


rhe college is planned to increase 
enrollment to a thousand students. To 
handle this many people within two 
sittings, a double line cafeteria was 
necessary. To get two lines without 
cross traffic requires some planning 


gyrations. This one was solved by 


— 
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SOCIAL HALL 





placing the kitchen in the center of 
the building on the second floor, with 
the lines splitting around it. This had 
the added advantage of freeing all of 
the space around the perimeter for 
dining and lounge rooms. 

The kitchen is serviced by elevator 


as . . ex <= feabe 
‘| |sTyDENT| DAY STORE 


GAME ROOM 


STORE 
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Kitchen 


and service stairs. The kitchen plan is 
worth studying. The arrangement is 
on the principle that each worker has 
all of his supplies at arm’s reach, pre- 
cluding time wasting travel. Cold 
storage is provided for mass assem- 
bling of desserts and salads for two 
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days. Party preparation can have lead 
time. All food, dish and glass han- 
dling is on a standard size rack. This 
rack goes into the dishwasher, storage 
shelves, pass-through refrigerators, 
and ovens. Much handling is saved 
thereby. 

In an L-shape around the kitchen 
is the dining room. Sound insulated 
folding doors subdivide the area for 
smaller groups. A faculty dining and 
lounge room completes the dining 
“U.” The room and its decorations 
emphasize the cultural aspect of eat- 
ing. Painting and sculpturing will be 
added in the spaces provided. Even 
though the economy of self-service 
even to bussing one’s own dishes was 
necessary, the arrangement subdues 
this feature. As the room is used for 
after-dinner speeches, there has been 
some problem of noise from the dish- planned but they are general purpose 
washing room. rooms usabe: for many things. 

On the same floor are located a In the basement is the student 
general lounge, TV lounge, offices for health department. No beds are pro- 
the school paper and yearbooks, a vided as the local hospital gives this 
chapel, and a music listening room. service; however, examination, treat- 
These areas are never used quite as ment and record keeping are pro- 





Lounge 


vided for. Storage, employes’ locker 
rooms, and boiler room fill out the 
partial basement. 

Music and public address are piped 
throughout. 


A large parking lot was developed 
adjacent to the building. * 
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Can Urban Universities Benefit 


From Slum Clearance Projects? 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant 
Washington University, St. Louis 


LMOST every large city is con- 
fronted with the problem of phys- 

ically and socially deteriorated areas. 
Much has been written about the un- 
fortunate effect of slums upon the lives 
of those compelled to live therein. 
Higher costs for fire and police pro- 
tection and the effect upon land values 
of adjacent properties are some of the 
reasons advanced to justify the use of 
public funds to eliminate these 
blighted areas 

In order to acquire large contiguous 
tracts for major rehabilitation, it is, of 
course, necessary to make use of the 
right of eminent domain, whereby the 
sovereign state takes title to private 
property for public use at a judicially 
determined valuation without the con- 
sent of the owners. As long as the areas 
thus acquired were used for obviously 
public purposes, such as parks, public 
buildings, and public housing, there 
was little basis for objection on the 
part of property owners thus dis- 
possessed 

However, when the areas to be re- 
habilitated became too large to be used 
for parks and public buildings in their 
entirety, those advocating the elimina- 
tion of slums were able to persuade 
the Congress not only to provide fed- 
eral funds to the cities, on a matching 
basis, for this purpose, but to make it 
possible for private individuals and 
corporations to purchase the land for 
approved purposes at a price substan- 
tially less than that paid to the original 
owners. The following is an excerpt 
from congressional debate on the sub- 
ject:' 

“It is probable that the major por- 
tion of land which will be thus cleared 


Senator Douglas 
14, 1949 


95 Cong. Rec. 4734, April 
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for redevelopment will be sold to pri- 
vate parties. As I have pointed out, 
however, the resale price of this land 
to private industry will necessarily, in 
almost every case, be less than the 
price which the redevelopment author- 
ity originally paid for it. There will 
be a loss on the resale, due to the fact 
that the use of land for residential pur- 
poses will be less than its present slum 
value. . .. The federal government will 
shoulder this write-down loss by a total 
grant of $500 and hence give a subsidy 
to private industry.” 

More than 200 American cities have 
applied for federal funds to assist them 
in financing urban rehabilitation proj- 
ects. The Lincoln Square area in Man- 
hattan Robert 
Moses, chairman of the committee on 


was designated by 
slum clearance for Greater New York, 
as a blighted area to be rehabilitated 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949. Fordham University was one of 
the institutions and individuals invited 
to bid at public auction for a site in the 
area to be acquired by condemnation. 
Another sponsor invited to participate 
was Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, a nonprofit corporation. John D. 
Rockefeller III is its president, and he 
has announced plans to raise $75 mil- 
lion by public subscription for the 
erection and maintenance of a concert 
hall and opera house. 

The approximate cost of the acquisi- 
tion of the land required, as estimated 
by the committee on slum clearance, is 
$16 per square foot. Fordham Univer- 
sity first offered $5 per square foot to 
the city for its site, but later agreed to 
pay $7 per square foot. The difference 
between the cost of acquisition and the 
price to be obtained on resale to the 
sponsors will be borne two-thirds by 


the federal government and one-third 
by the city of New York. The federal 
contribution to the entire project will 
be approximately $28 million. 

Certain taxpayers and _ property 
owners in Lincoln Square requested a 
permanent injunction to _ restrain 
the city and its officers from executing 
the proposed sponsorship contract and 
deed to Fordham University on the 
grounds that the contract was in viola- 
tion of the following provision’ of the 
New York constitution: 

“Neither the state nor any subdi- 
vision thereof shall use its property or 
its credit or any public money, or 
authorize or permit either to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or main- 
tenance . . . of any school or institution 
of learning wholly or in part under the 
control of any religious denomination, 
or in which any denomination tenet or 
doctrine is taught.” 

In their brief, the property owners 
contended that the proposed contract 
was also in violation of the following 
provision of the federal Constitution:* 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
pe ae 

On Dec. 24, 1957, the New York 
supreme court dismissed the petition 
for a permanent injunction and on 
May 1, 1958, the New York court of 
appeals confirmed this decision.’ Jus- 
tice McGivirn, in his opinion, de- 
clared: 

“To hold . . . that a denominational 
school may not be afforded the same 
opportunity to contract as any other 
private institution would be to convert 
the constitutional safeguard into a 
sword against the freedoms which they 
were intended to shield... . It may 
well be that if Fordham does evolve as 
the successful purchaser of the colle- 
giate site, such a transaction may 
prove to be a ‘good deal’ for Fordham. 
.. . If the public good is enhanced it 
is only secondary that private interests 
may be benefited.” 

On June 9, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declined’ 
of the New 
York court. One member of the high 
court, Mr. Justice Douglas, was of the 
opinion that the petition for review 


to review the decision 


should have been granted. s 


Art. 1:1, 9 4 

First Amendment 

‘64th Street Residences Inc. rv. City of New 
York, 180 N.E. 2d. 396 (1958). See also: 170 
N.Y.S. 2d. 993 and 172 N.Y.S. 2d. 819 

Rose K. Harris et al v. City of New York, 78 
S. Ct. 1152 (1°58) 
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Memo to: RICHARD J. NEUTRA 


From: ROBERT E. ALEXANDER 


PLANNING A CAMPUS 


Here we may look over the shoulder of a 


well known architect and planning consultant as he reads 


a report of a study of campus planning prepared by his partner 


S WE have found time after time, 
no two campus planning prob- 
lems are the same. 

At Orange Coast College we found 
a new institution starting in many ways 
from scratch, yet it was completely 
housed in temporary army buildings 
which had been condemned. An en- 
tirely new program was being devel- 
oped from a survey of the community's 
indigenous needs and aspirations. 

At St. John’s we found a campus al- 
most 300 years old, on which many of 
the physical determinants were already 
played out. Its unique curriculum and 
position as a pilot college in liberal 
arts education provided the back- 
ground for a fascinating study. 

Midway between these examples, at 
Adelphi College, we found a few per- 
manent old buildings and an intriguing 
new concept for the development of a 
center of communicating and perform- 
ing arts. 

In every case, however, there is a 
common denominator in a method of 
approach and study, which we have 
brought to paper only as it is reflected 
in the end result. These methods are 
similar to those we have developed for 
the study of entire communities, and 
many elements of similarity, of course, 
can be found to any thorough archi- 
tectural study. In every case, whether 
a new college is to be founded on a 
virgin site still undetermined or on 
the campus of the oldest university 
in the land, an outline of methods and 
approach would be helpful. 

Even here, of course, a variety of 
approaches may be contemplated, and 
many steps might be eliminated or 
treated lightly. Naturally some factors 
are much more important in some cases 
than in others. It is also true that many 
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clear to 
appropriate the funds necessary for a 
comprehensive study. Sometimes it is 


boards cannot see their way 


only after several years of development 
that it becomes painfully clear that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars would 
have been saved, if a few thousand 
dollars had been spent on develop- 
ment planning prior to the commit- 
ment of several million dollars in build- 
ings which will serve the public for a 
hundred years or more. 

An orderly summary of the consider 
ations that should be taken into ac 
count in preparing a development plan 
should be helpful to any institution 
contemplating a long-range construc 


tion program. 
> 


Educational Planning 


Purposes: A clear statement of the 
aims and purposes of an institution is 
essential as a guide not only to the 
faculty and student but to the archi 
should find the 
essential distinguishing characteristics 


tect as well. Here we 


which should be reflected throughout 
the entire planning process. 

Organization: A description and 
even a reexamination of the organiza- 
tion of the institution may have a pro 
found effect on planning. The philoso- 
phy of the institution may indicate the 
desirability of eliminating departmen- 
tal or subject lines wherever possible, 
or the functional organization may be 
enhanced by a planning solution. 

In one case that comes to mind, tra 
ditional departmental walls were con- 
sciously demolished or reduced in ef- 
fect by the planning concept. In an- 
other case public attention and support 
were enhanced by distinguishing the 
unique characteristics of certain ele 
ments of the organization 


Educational program: The program 
developed to carry out the aims of the 
institution through its organization 
should be stated clearly. Elements of 
the program not yet installed, but con- 
templated, will affect a long-range 
plan. Here again it is the unusual or 
different educational offering which 
holds the the 


planner. An insight into the reasons for 


greatest interest for 
certain elements of the program will 
help in relating the design to the com 
munity, and in the development of in 
terrelationships on the campus itself 
Teaching methods should be analyzed, 
will 


from one institution to anothe: 


observed and described. These 
vary 
and from course to course within the 
same institution 

Forecast of enrollment: A quantita- 
tive analysis of the probable growth 
of an institution should be made to 
10 or 15 The 


technic must vary according to the cir- 


cover the next vears 


cumstances. In any event it is essential 
that the governing board establish the 
ultimate enrollment for which the plan 
is to be made. This may involve not 
only the probable growth of the com 
munity and a study of age groups, but 
policy determinations governing ad 
mission policies as well 

Distribution of students: Quantita- 
tive assumptions must be made on the 
probable distribution of students 
among courses of study. These may be 
based on the past history of the insti 
tution or on a study of employ ment op 
portunities in the community. 


Space Planning 


Space requirements: Standards of 
space requirements pet student for var- 
ious activities should be established. 
Faculty 


members should be encour 
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Above: Master plan approved by the board of Orange 
Coast College in March 1949. Below: Master plan modi- 
fied over a period of eight years. The major modifications 


consisted of moving the stadium with its field house 
closer to the center of the campus and integrating the 
track with it. This permitted the field house to be used 


in conjunction with track and baseball as well as football, 
and to become a regular classroom building. The pools 
were moved from the center of the campus, where they 
had been located close to the Student Center, to a loca- 
tion adjacent to the old gymnasium so that showers and 
gymnasium facilities could be used without duplication. 
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aged to submit their suggestions and 
justifications for space required to car- 
rv out the program. 

Analysis of space requirements: 
Spaces proposed to carry out the pro- 
gram may be diagrammed roughly and 
tested against the total capacity for 
which the plan is being made. Existing 
space must be taken into account along 
with new space proposed. A rough 
count may be made simply by adding 
all student stations and deducting a 
factor for vacancy. 

The problem of scheduling both stu- 
dents and faculty in certain assumed 
spaces calls for a complex and elabo- 
rate study. Classes requiring nonspe- 
cialized space must be treated differ- 
ently from those spaces designed spe- 
cifically for uses in such a way that 
they cannot be used generally. The use 
of an electronic machine for this study, 
as well as for actual term-to-term 
scheduling, should increase potential 
space use 

Space diagrams: The development 


of spaces determined necessary into 


diagrams, without committing the ac- 
tual building designs, helps to convert 
the abstract figures into manageable 
planning tools. 


The Site 


Location and size: The selection of 
an entirely new site should be the sub- 
ject of a separate outline. A new site 
cannot be appraised adequately, how 
ever, without the foregoing informa- 
tion and without testing it against ac- 
tual arrangements if it appears sound 
otherwise. An examination of the lo 
cation of a site already selected may 
have a significance in the development 
of the plan itself. 

Transportation and access: A small- 
scale location map of the site and the 
area served will bring to light factors 
A large 


scale map of the site and its surround 


useful in analyzing site use 


ing streets will bring these factors into 
sharper focus. Problems of access and 
transportation sometimes call for ac 
tion far bevond the immediate bound 


aries of a property ow ned by the board 


Surrounding development: Existing 
development around the campus often 
influences decisions on the planning of 
the itself 


sometimes possible to influence sur 


campus Conversely, it is 
rounding development in a way that 
dolla 
the 
campus. The decisions in the planning 


will enhance the multimillion 


development contemplated on 
of a campus and planning of a sur 
rounding community are interrelated 

Topography: A boundary and topo 
graphical map showing all features 
above ground, including trees and 
buildings, is an essential tool for plan 
ning. It should be considered the first 
essential possession of any owner of 
property. Yet sometimes the architect 
is expected to proceed without this 
fundamental information, which is 
needed even for the development ol al 
two-bedroom house, let alone a great 
community investment 

Soil: General knowledge of soil con 
ditions on a campus may determine the 
location of major buildings or the land 


reserved for an agricultural program 


Science Building at Orange Coast College was the last building in an eight-year development program. 
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Specific and detailed structural soil 
analysis can wait until the size, shape 
and exact location of a particular build- 
ing are determined. 

Sun, wind and rainfall: Basic micro- 
climatic information is essential to the 
proper development of a campus plan. 
If at all possible, an actual windrose 
based on long-term observations near 
by should be obtained. It is surprising 
how inaccurate the casual observation 
of even long-term residents can be. On 
the other hand, the factual recording 
of velocity, frequency and direction 
can also be misleading. The observa- 
tion of residents must be taken into ac- 
count to determine the desirability or 
undesirability of a “wind” or a 
“breeze.” Sometimes the most distress- 
ing winds, which must be guarded 
against, occur only infrequently. 

A solar graph may be developed for 
any site simply on the basis of the lati- 
tude. Micro-climatic conditions, how- 
ever, involving vegetation or near-by 
bodies of water, altitude or breezes 
may also influence orientation. Build- 
ing design policy and orientation on 
the campus may be determined in part 
by the sun 

The volume, frequency and timing 
of rainfall are also important consider- 
ations. In combination with a study of 
topography and building design, these 
may influence planning decisions. 

Utilities: Information on water sup- 
ply and pressure, fire protection, sew 
age, storm drains, and electric and gas 
supply must be assembled and ana- 
lyzed. Governing boards are sometimes 
reluctant to appropriate adequate 
funds for the development of these 
basic requirements. In this field alone 
funds spent on a development plan will 
often be returned many times in the 
orderly progression of incremental de- 
velopment related to the utility layout 

Special features: The study of the 
relationship of a site to a lake, lagoon, 
distant mountains, trees or a hill on the 
site itself will pay dividends. A feature 
that appears to be a liability may be 
converted sometimes into the greatest 
asset of a particular site. 


Development Plan 


Land use: In general, the internal 
land use of a campus may be related 
to land use concepts in the community 
as a whole. Space must be devoted to 
social activities, housing, office func- 
tions, industrial uses, recreation, cul- 
tural activities, and even agriculture. 
An over-all appraisal of requirements 
for circulation, automobile parking, 
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and requirements of various features of 
the program must be compared with 
land available now or in the future. 
The highest and. best use of the land 
is the objective. 

Circulation: Trends and future plans 
of the community should be studied. 
Principal means of access to the cam- 
pus and around it may determine the 
location of buildings, parking lots, and 
the like. The exclusion of wheeled ve- 
hicles and parked cars from the center 











of the campus is often considered high- 
ly desirable in maintaining an atmos- 
phere suitable to study. At the same 
time, access for fire fighting equipment 
and maintenance equipment is neces- 
sary to the protection of the invest- 
ment. 

Orientation: Orientation of build- 
ings to the sun, wind, view and adjoin- 
ing developments must be studied. The 
orientation and location of athletic 
fields may help set the pattern. 
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Master plan for St. John's College, Camarillo, Calif., which in 
contrast to Orange Coast College, where the architects virtually 
started from scratch, contained buildings dating back to ST. JOHNS COLLEGE 
colonial times. The portion of the campus toward College CAMPUS DEVELOPMENT F 
Avenue contains 11 historic buildings on a sort of acropolis. RJ NEUTRA « RE.ALEXANDER 

The steam plant had been built in recent years, but otherwise ARCIECTS oa tee 

the lower part of the campus contained open space on which 
a composite building (with auditorium, science laboratory, and 
music lecture hall) has recently been constructed. It is known 
as the Francis Scott Key Memorial and Science Laboratory. 


budget related to the scope of the 
problem may call for individual build 
ings limited in scope and separated for 
fire protection. A more liberal budget 
Building policies: Certain funda- determine a modular unit which will or policies of permanence may permit 
mental decisions regarding building carry through the entire campus. Day multistory, connected structures 
design may be made as a matter of _ lighting policy should be established Interrelationships: Certain functions 
policy at the start. The relationship of The objectives of the institution may or buildings may be grouped in cate 
the program to the amount of land be enhanced by a close-knit, unified gories according to their use by the 
available may determine a building court scheme or by a spreadout, spa- students or by the community, For in 
height policy. Decisions on space cious pattern of buildings grouped — stance, certain functions such as the 


standards and tvpical dimensions may around a grand mall. A tsinimum cafeteria, gymnasium or library are 
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used by all students frequently Others 
such as an auditorium or chapel, may 
Others, 


such as science laboratories and other 


be used bv all occasionally 
specialized spaces, are used by special 
groups, some of which are related to 
others. Certain functions, such as the 
administration building and the audi 
torium, are used frequently by the 
public. The fact that every student of 
nursing spends a great deal of time in 
biology or that science students take a 
great deal of mathematics helps de- 
termine the interrelationship and lo 
cation of certain functions 

As a policy of the institution, it may 
be decided to promote the use or 
awareness of certain functions of the 
institution by placing the library, for 
instance, in such position that every- 
one must pass it on his way to the stu 
dent union. There should be conscious 
reason for the placement of functions, 


in relationship to one another 


Construction Program 
When a 


master development plan has been pre 


Grounds improvement: 
pared to accomplish a certain program, 
the general assessment of construction 
cost requirements and ways and means 
must be developed. In the shuffle of 
estimating square foot areas and build 


ing costs adequate attention is seldom 
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Francis Scott Key Memorial and Science Laboratory, St. John's College. 








given to grounds improvement. Ade- 
quate allowance should be made for 
the development of utilities, especially 
underground electric lines and drain- 
age. Curbs, gutters, walks, outside ter- 
races, reflecting pools, and landscaping 
should be calculated. A specific sched- 
ule should be made for an incremental 
program to proceed with the construc- 
tion of buildings. 

Building construction: In develop- 
ing a comprehensive program at this 
formative stage, a contingency of at 
least 10 per cent should be added to all 
estimates of construction costs. In ad- 
to this, 


made for site and foundation surveys, 


dition allowance should be 
advertising and prints, inspection and 
laboratory tests during construction, 
technical services, and furnishings. It 
is sometimes overlooked by governing 
boards that these items may easily add 
25 per cent to the actual construction 
contracts. If a fund raising campaign 
is required, its cost must also be taken 
into account 

A clear understanding of what is to 
be included in buildings by way of 
equipment and furnishings, as con- 
trasted to those things to be purchased 
as movable equipment and furniture, 
should also be made. 

Priorities: When the entire construc- 
tion cost program is outlined, it may 







be necessary to establish an incremen- 
tal program. This may become a com- 
plicated game of chess when old build- 
ings to be removed are involved in the 
scheme. It may prove most economical 
to build an entire structure in the ulti- 
mate program which will accommo- 
date several functions temporarily un- 
til specific buildings are constructed to 
house them. Construction of scattered 
fragments may prove more costly and 
unmanageable than periodic remodel- 
ing to suit a changed use. 

Fiscal program: Studies of alterna- 
tive plans of financing must be made. 
For public institutions, a tax rate in- 
crease may be feasible politically and 
prove adequate to meet the growing 
need through a pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing plan. An older public institution 
needing a new campus may have to 
resort to a bond issue. The resources of 
a private institution must be analyzed 
and related to the development pro- 
gram. The potential resources may 
even influence the concept of the plan 
itself, as we have seen. 

In any event the careful preparation 
of the plan of development, properly 
presented to the citizens or potential 
donors, will play a major role in the 
financing of the project. 

Schedule: A precise schedule of crit- 
ical dates in the development program 
should be established and maintained. 


Continued Planning 


Building plans: Ideally, the advisers 
who have prepared the development 
plan should carry through the design 
of specific buildings. When this is im- 
practical for any reason, they should 
at least be retained to advise on the 
design of specific buildings. As careful 
as they have been to bring as much as 
possible to paper during the prepara- 
tion of a development plan, the end 
result will still depend on the specific 
execution of the designs. 

Development plan review: The de- 
velopment plan itself is intended to be 
a guide. Over the period of develop- 
ment, especially in the case of a long- 
range plan, _ logical 
changes are usually necessary, regard- 
less of the time and thought devoted 
to the plan in the first instance.Experi- 
ence in the growth and development 
of the institution, not to mention 
changes in contemporary life as re- 
flected in educational needs, will de- 
mand certain adjustments. Advisers 
who worked with the institution in 
the first instance would be helpful in 
servicing the continuity of the plan. a 


incremental 
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S IMPLIED by last month’s ar- 

ticle, there is a natural affinity be- 
tween the work of auditors and the 
work of research workers. Although 
auditors, at present, conduct relatively 
few research studies, the “booming” of 
scientific management or operations 
research since World War II and the 
“onslaught” of automatic and elec- 
tronic data processing are inevitably 
leading institutional auditors into using 
more research technics in the solution 
of college or university business-man- 
agement problems. 

Such a change is good not only from 
the point of view of efficiency and 
cost reduction but also because of the 
Law of Change. (The Law of Change 
was formulated by the writer. Change 
is important because it affects every 
business-management problem and yet 
it is a relentless, uncontrollable force. ) 
This great law works as follows: 
Where an organizational management 
does not “undertake” beneficial 
changes, change will “overtake” in 
some adverse way that management. 
Of course, the extent of the “overtak- 
ing” depends upon the extent of the 
resistance to change. 

Besides the auditor using more re- 
search technics as statistical sampling 
and linear programing’ on his own, he 
may become more involved in research 
done by teamwork. The last named 
is characteristic of operations research. 
An institutional business-research team 
might be composed of an electronic 
computer engineer, a systems and pro- 
cedures analyst, an accountant, and 
the auditor. An operation researcher, 
according to a recent issue of Office 
Management, begins by developing a 
mathematical measure (as dollars allo- 
cated to inventories in total or by item ) 
that will reflect the results desired by 
management in quantitative terms. 
The researcher then describes in an 
analytical fashion what happens to this 
measure as controllable variables are 
changed to represent alternate man- 
agerial decisions and as uncontrollable 
variables change as they normally 
would in the external environment.’ Of 
course: the primary objectives of insti- 
tutional business research would be ef- 
ficiency and cost reduction. Richard 
Byerly states: “Operations research is 
concerned with the application of sci- 
entific and mathematical methods to 


‘Linear Programming is explained in Introduc 
tion to Operations Research by Churchman 
Ackoff and Arnoff, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1957. Chaps. 11-13 

*Office Management, Yearbook 
(March) 1958, p. 16. 
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Auditors Aid Administration 


Through Research 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division, University of Illinois, Urbana 


the optimum solution of business prob- 
lems.” 

Two over-all areas of research audit- 
ing are: research in audit work and 
research of audit work. The latter in- 
cludes areas as studying: the charac- 
teristics of auditing staff members, 
audit programs and technics, working 
papers, report-writing time, and so 
forth.* 

Examples of the latter kind of re- 
search took place in the auditing office 
of a university. This office, faced with 
the problem of improving its staff and 
audit program, used a comparative 
analysis to improve its staff and an 
automatic data analysis to improve its 
audit program. 

The automatic data analysis is, how- 
ever, a continuing study. The audits 
worked on as reported on auditors’ 
monthly time sheets are coded accord- 
ing to a master audit program and then 
transferred by mark-sensing to auto- 
matic data cards. These cards are sub- 
sequently punched, sorted and ma- 
chine-listed to give audit production 
time by audits and by man. This an- 
alysis serves several purposes: audit 
program coverage, future program 
planning, auditor production, reports 
to management, and the time con- 
sumed by each kind of audit in rela- 
tion to cost saving. 7 

A systems audit of institutional sales, 
for instance, may take less time than 
a “checking” audit of sales reports, but 
it may save much more in operational 
funds. The study of staff members was 
conducted by giving a battery of psy- 
chological interests and personality 
tests to the auditors and comparing the 
results with the known characteristics 


‘Byerly, Richard A 


Operations Research, Ran 


dom Sampling and the Internal Auditor, The In 
ternal Auditor. 15:2 (June) 1958, p. 54 
‘The Institute of Internal Auditors, Internal 


Auditing in 1957, Research Committee Report No 
5, 1958. p. 51 


of these men. An extension of this re 
search would consist of increasing the 
number tested and using a coefficient 
of-correlation analysis. The purposes of 
this research were: better staff selec- 
tion and training, and the building of 
a balanced staff. 

Research in audit work rather than 
that of audit work may be illustrated 
by transactions analysis or by opera- 
tions research. Analyses of past trans- 
actions have been “the stock-in-trade” 
of the auditor. Merely by supplement- 
ing and /or substituting for audit tech 
nics certain research technics, the au- 
dits become scientific research. Trans- 
actions may be analyzed, of course, 
from the standpoints of error, classifi 
cation, simplification, duplication, 
“rightness,” procedural control, and 
defalcation. 

A statistical analysis of completed 
transactions for the receipt and repay- 
ment of cash travel advances might 
reveal a possible improvement in re- 
payment procedures. A subsequent an- 
alytical description of alternate repay- 
ment procedures in terms of loss of 
theoretical interest on money ad- 
vanced would give the method of op- 
timum efficiency which is most co 
existent with staff convenience 

An automatic data analysis of com- 
pleted purchasing transactions might 
offer several possibilities: distribution 
of purchases by vendor, revealing un 
due concentration of pure hases among 
certain vendors, a frequency distribu 
tion analysis of purchases by amount 
pointing toward a new streamlined 
and cost reducing procedure for small 
purchases, or a frequency distribution 
analysis of purchases by item showing 
those items sufficiently repeated to al 
low ordering in greater quantity and 
increasing the utilization of warehous 


ing and /or the stores system « 
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Procurement Policies in Land-Grant Colleges 


“Policies for Purchasing” is the fourth article of this 
series, based on a comprehensive review of literature 
and on a questionnaire sent to all land-grant institutions. 


H. DEAN EYRE, 


— goal of purchasing is “. . . to 


provide the needs of the institution 
efficiently at the lowest possible cost.” 
The main considerations in purchasing 
are to get what is needed, when it is 
needed, and to obtain the correct 
quality at lowest cost. Obtaining the 
highest quality merchandise at the 
lowest prices is a moral obligation of 
The 


facilities should be 


school officials. best in school 


available, 
proportionate to the dollars available. 


made 


I have tried to get information that 
would assist in a short statement of 
definition of the goal of purchasing for 
a land-grant college. The definition 
was finally “The 
goal of purchasing for a land-grant col- 


framed as follows: 


Purchasing Agent, Utah State University, Logan 


lege is to procure goods and services 
necessary to facilities for 
teaching, research and extension as 
economically and efficiently as possi- 
ble.” Purchasing agents were then 
asked in the questionnaire if they be- 
lieved this definition to be a good one, 
or if they had a better one to list. They 
all considered the definition good. 


maintain 


In some states and districts bidding 
is required by statute. In a national 
survey of public purchasing practices, 
conducted by the staff of the Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 229 replies 
were received to the question: “Is ad- 
vertising for formal contracts prior to 
bid opening required by law?” Of 
these, 194 answered Yes. It should be 


H. Dean Eyre (seated), purchasing agent, and Francis Baugh, assistant 
purchasing agent, inspecting academic apparel for graduation exercises. 





noted that formal contracts have to do 
with the more expensive purchases. 
For exampie, contracts may not begin 
until the $500 or the $1000 figure, as 
specified in the statute. Within an in- 
stitution the policy may be to require 
pricing in purchases of lower values. 

In order not to restrict the goal of 
purchasing, the opportunity to quote 
on the needs of the school should be 
open to any business firm of integrity. 
In obtaining best buys we should con- 
sider that the correct price can be de- 
termined only through the operation 
of fair and open competition. 

The economy section of the goal of 
purchasing is realized through bidding 
and pricing. Bidding is the formal 
form of advertising for sealed bids. 
Pricing is informal shopping for best 
buys. 

Thirty out of 45 purchasing agents 
answering the questionnaire replied 
that they were required by state law to 
obtain formal bids. Of those 30, 17 
stated that the procedure was spelled 
out in detail. Of the 15 not required by 
state law to seek formal bids, seven 
had a formal bid policy promulgated 
by the purchasing agent, five by the 
board of trustees, and three by the 
business manager. A formal bidding 
policy is in the majority. 

At this point it was asked at what 
dollar point formal bids were solicited, 
to see if a mode could be obtained. 
The results are as follows: 





Bid Point Materials Con- 

and struc- 

Supplies tion 
At, above $ 100 2 0 
At, above 200 3 1 
At, above 300 3 0 
At, above 500 3 3 
At, above 1000 7 6 
At, above 1500 I 1 
At 2000 4 4 
Above 2000 4 6 
Not required 12 0 


Although more institutions had no 
requirements at any single dollar point, 
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far more schools in total had require- 
ments than those that did not. The 
mode point for those having require- 
ments is at $1000 both on materials 
and supplies and on construction. 

A close division of thought exists as 
to whether it is a good idea for state 
statutes to spell out formal bidding 
policy. Twenty respondents were in 
favor and 23 opposed. Most of them 
said that such statutes interfere with 
the best methods in procuring some 
items. 

Items that purchasing agents said 
did not fit well with the bid require- 
ments of state statutes include: serv- 
ices, items, standardized 
items, construction under $1000, auto- 
mobiles, laboratory equipment, scien- 


franchised 


tific apparatus, fine papers, specially 
constructed items, janitorial supplies, 
fair trade items, perishable foods, coal, 
feeds, office furniture, lounge furniture, 
engineering and sale items. When side 
notes were listed, purchasing agents 
indicated the best job could be done 
for the school by letting the procure- 
ment office handle bidding according 
to the physical and marketing proper- 
ties of the items. 

Thirty-five procurement officials out 
of 45 who replied checked that they 
obtain quotations for purchases of 
lower values. When asked the dollar 
value at which they begin pricing 
around, the active range was from 
$25 to $100. The $100 figure was 
listed most frequently (six times); 
however, even without a check place 
for the amount being variable, 19 said 
that the amount depended on the item 
being procured. Thirty-three out of 45 
believe it a good policy to get quota- 
tions on smaller purchases, say of less 
than $100. Some of these mentioned, 
once again, that the action depends on 
the item. 

Sometimes when bids are obtained 
or prices asked for, the question arises 
to whether the low bid or price, based 
on specifications, should be taken, or 
whether the right should be reserved 
to take a better quality at a higher 
price. Thirty of 45 favored reserving 
the right to take a better quality of 
product. 


Borrowed Plans, Specifications 
Plans and specifications are impor- 
tant to indicate a standard for equi- 
table bidding. Thirty-five procurement 
officials checked that at times they 
found they must use plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by one vendor in 
getting quotations from others. Seven 
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Eight Suggested Statements of Purchasing Policy 


1. The goal of purchasing is to obtain goods and services necessary to maintain 
facilities for teaching, research and extension as efficiently and as economically as 
possible and to support standards that make for high public regard for the institu- 


tions in such affairs. 


2. In bidding, goods and services estimated at a value of $1000 or more are to 
be acquired through formal competitive bidding on accurate specifications. The 
opportunity to bid is open to all reliable business concerns, and the awards are to 
be to the lowest responsible bidders. The right is reserved to reject any and all bids 


in the interest of the institution. 


3. In pricing in general the request for quotation point is at $100 or over. How- 
ever, this is variable according to physical and marketing properties of the items 
as known or determined by the purchasing agent. 

4. The purchasing agent reserves the right to take a better quality at a higher 


price if in the interest of the institution. 


5. At times plans and specifications developed by one vendor must be used in 
getting quotations from other vendors. This policy is all right provided approyal is 


obtained from the development vendor. 


6. The selection of the quality of goods to be obtained is a group effort — 
or staff concerned and purchasing department — with right of appeal to adminis- 


tration in case of disagreerment. 


7. Pressure and annoyances should not be permitted to interfere with the goal 


: of purchasing. 
The purchasing officer and his staff should decline all personal gifts from 
coe Fe : i 


checked that they did not use this help 
Thirty-three 


plans and specifications of one vendor 


declared the use of 


in getting quotations from others is all 
right in the case of a public institution 
Some noted, however, that this should 
be done only with the knowledge and 
consent of the vendor who made the 


plans and specifications 


Selection of Goods, Vendors 


The author pointed out in the ques- 
tionnaire that “primary objectives of 
land-grant colleges are teaching, re- 
search and extension.” “Granting this 

..” the question was asked as to who 
determines in actual practice the qual 
ity of goods to be purchased. Three 
choices were given for checking: (1) 
Rely on the judgment of staff mem 
bers engaged in teaching, research and 


extension in selection of quality of 


goods to be purchased. (2) Determine 
for yourself the quality to be pur- 
(3) Get together with staff 
members and try to agree with right 


chased. 


of appeal to administration in cases of 
disagreement. The response totals are 
listed under the column “Actual Prac- 
tice Selectors” in the table below. 

The same three choices also were 
listed for checking to give the pur- 
chasing agents an opportunity to indi 
cate who they believed should decide 
on the quality of goods to be bought 
Che response totals are listed under 
the column “Purchasing Agent's Pre- 
ferred Selectors” in the table. 

The group method stands out as the 
most preferred policy by purchasing 
agents of selecting the quality of goods 
to be procured. 

Quite a different picture is obtained 


in response to the question: “Do you 


Whio Selects Quality of Goods To Be Purchased 
in Land-Grant Institutions, 1956 


Purchasing — 


Actual Practice Preferre 
Selectors Selectors 
Solely Partly Solely Partly 
Staff members 10 9 5 5 
Purchasing agent 6 3 3 
The group—faculty, purchasing, 
with right of appeal to adminis- 
tration in cases of disagreement 27 6 28 5 


4| 








believe that staff members should have 
a voice in where goods are to be pro- 
cured?” It is believed (27 to 13) that 
staff members should not have a voice 


in where orders are placed. Two stated 
they believed that the staff should have 
the right to suggest sources of supply. 
One said staff members should have a 


Questionnaire Aids in Planning 
Housing for Married Students 


L. C. STABLER Jr., Treasurer, Troy State College, Troy, Ala. 


barca STATE COLLEGE is plan- 
ning apart- 
ments for married students. We had 
had no experience in planning for this 
tvpe of construction so we designed 
a questionnaire and sent it to selected 
colleges and universities that held 
membership in S.A.C.U.B.O. 

From the 49 questionnaires sent, 
replies were received from 33, or 67 
per cent of the institutions. Out of 
the 33 institutions replying, only nine 
had permanent housing for married 


construction of 30 


students. A number, of course, had 
war-surplus buildings. Two of the 
nine actually had not completed con- 
struction but for the purposes of the 
survey were considered as having 
such housing. It is logical to assume 
that the majority of the 16 institutions 
not replying do not have permanent 
housing for married students. 

The first survey question asked for 
information on the number of square 
feet :in efficiency, one-bedroom, two- 
bedroom, and three-bedroom apart- 
ments. Institutions having efficiency 
and three-bedroom apartments were 
too few to be of value. The average 
number of square feet contained in 
one-bedroom apartments was 543 and 
in the two-bedroom apartments 653. 
One institution reported one-bedroom 
apartments of 660 square feet and 
790 
square feet. The low figures were 450 


two-bedroom apartments — of 
square feet and 575 square feet re- 
spectively 

The type of building was over- 
whelmingly the multi-unit row type; 
half were one story and the rest two 
story. An exception was Tulane Uni- 
versity with an eight-story building. 

As to the type of construction, six 
grade with 
walls, and three used con- 
brick 


veneer. All units constructed with ma- 


used concrete slab on 


masonry 
frame and 


ventional wood 


sonry walls had interior walls exposed 
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and painted. The remainder used 
plaster. Asphalt tile was favored as 
the floor covering, although two re- 
spondents used vinyl tile. 

In regard to the furnishing of play- 
ground equipment by the college, the 
answers were evenly divided between 
it being furnished and not being fur- 
nished. It was assumed that all insti- 
tutions had some area around the 
apartment project that can be used as 
a playground. 

It was asked whether the college or 
the apartment tenant did the grass 
cutting and other yard maintenance. 
Seven institutions replied that they 
maintain the yards while the tenant is 
expected to do so at the other two. 

The question on rentals charged 
drew such a variety of answers as to 
make a tabulation almost impossible. 
As this is an area of particular concern 
to college administrators, the answers 
to this question are listed below with 
the following abbreviations for items 
included in the rentals: H, heat; E, 
electricity; W, water; Furn., com- 
pletely furnished, and SR, stove and 
refrigerator furnished. 

RENTALS 


One Bedroom Two Bedrooms 





$67.50 SR $77.50 SR-H-E-W 

$45.00 H-E-W $55.50 W-Furn. 

$32.50 W $35.00 W-SR 

$54.00 Furn. $37.50 W 

$60.00 H-W-Furn. $75.00 H-E-W 
$57.00 Furn. 


$67.50 H-W-Furn. 
Four answers were received to the 
question regarding construction cost 
per square foot. These costs were 

$15.30, $10.00, $9.02, and $7.93. 
The method of financing showed 
four loans from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, three bond 
the open market, one 
financed by a gift to the college, and 
one from a combination of college 
funds and Housing and Home 
Finance Agency loan. 7 


issues on 


“whisper” in where goods are to be 
purchased. The majority opinion is 
that, once the quality of goods is se- 
lected by the staff, the purchasing 
agent reserves the right of vendor se- 
lection. 


Attempts To Influence P.A. 


Should the purchasing agent be one 
to satisfy politically minded board 
members or selfish local businessmen? 
Or should he be a capable executive 
able to cope with pressures and an- 
noyances? The answers are obvious. 

The acceptance or rejection of gifts 
when proffered by merchants is a prob- 
lem common to purchasing people. 
Some feel that gifts are bribes for busi- 
ness. Others consider gifts as tokens of 
appreciation or good will offerings. To 
see if a majority of opinions from land- 
grant institutions could be found, sev- 
eral questions were asked on the mat- 
ter. Of the 37 replies, two accepted all 
gifts; 20 accepted gifts that they be- 
lieved did not obligate them; nine ac- 
cepted gifts according to value (of 
these, five would accept gifts valued 
at $5 or less, one would accept those 
valued at $6 or less, two would accept 
those valued at $10 or less, and one 
would accept those valued at $15 or 
less); six would accept no gifts at all. 

Then the question was asked: “Do 
you think it would be best to reject all 
gifts to rule out any feeling of obliga- 
tion?” Nineteen answered Yes and 16 
answered No. There were firm con- 
victions on both sides. Some believe 
that any gift brings into play a feeling 
of obligation. Some believe that rejec- 
tion of small gifts would offend those 
who proffered them. When asked of 
those who thought it best not to reject 
gifts, the value of gifts they believe ac- 
ceptable, answers were as follows: 
“$1 in value; $2 in value; $3 in value; 
$5 to $10 in value; $5 in value; $10 in 
value; $5 to $15 in value; those of an 
advertising nature only, and_ those 
without obligation.” 

In actual practice the majority ac- 
cepts remembrances that they regard 
as not obligatory. Nevertheless, the 
majority opinion is that it would be 
best to reject all gifts. The margin is 
slight, however (19 to 16). 

The purchasing officer should not 
become obligated to any salesman or 
firm. He should not accept gifts or en- 
tertainment that might make him feel 
that he should place orders with those 
firms. Acceptance of such gifts could 
hardly keep a purchasing agent im- 
partial in awarding business. . 
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THE EGG AND YOU... 


New exclusive scorE* and EVENT* control wash 
pressure chemically, improve results, increase 
dishwashing machine efficiency! 


* * * 


Recently Economics Laboratory chemists discovered 
that aeration and foaming inside a dishwashing machine 
cut down wash pressure 40 to 50 per cent. This drop in 
wash pressure reduces machine efficiency — promotes 
staining and film build-up and increases compound con- 
sumption. 

Economics Laboratory chemists also discovered that 
proteins such as eggs, meats, mashed potatoes and milk 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, 


SWITZERLAND: Dry A.G. 

Genferstr, 24, Zurich 2, Switzerland 
SWEDEN: SoilaoxAB 

Kirunagatan 32, Vallingby, Sweden 
MEXICO: Soilax de Mexico, S.A. 

Liverpool 10-101, Mexico 6, D. F. Mexico 
CANADA: Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited 

Box 531 Clayson Rood 15, Toronto, Ontario 

LATIN AMERICA: Soilox International, CA 
Reforma 55, Luyano, Havana, Cuba 


INC. 


are the major cause of aeration and foaming. Fats were 
commonly thought to be the major cause. As a result of 
these discoveries two new exclusive products SCORE and 
EVENT were developed. Now for the first time foam and 
aeration can be eliminated in a mechanical dishwashing 
machine throughout the entire washing period. 

SCORE and EVENT control wash pressure chemically 
they step up the efficiency of all mechanical dishwashing 
equipment—resulting in film-free tableware, lower oper- 
ating costs in detergents and hot water. sCcORE and 
EVENT have been scientifically developed and thoroughly 
tested by experts in the Laboratory and in hundreds of 
dishwashing operations throughout the country. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


Write for a new informative booklet, ‘‘A Chem 
ical Approach To Controlled Wash Pressure” 


| would like the new booklet, “A Chemical Approach To 
Controlled Wash Pressure” 


Nome 
Nome of Establishment 


| Address 


*Patents pending ! City 





What kind of visual presentation 
do you use in your food service? 


Merchandising Meals 


MARGARET WYLIE 


Food Service Consultant, Chicago 


FTEN it is a good idea to sit down 
by one’s self and ask “what am I 
selling — and how?” Yes, the answer 
in your business is to sell food. But how 
do you accomplish this? Let's start 
with presentation. How do you buy a 
new hat, suit, dress or your food? We 
all buy first with our eyes. What kind 
of visual presentation does your food 
operation present? 
First, what about your service ap- 
Should glass, 
china or plastic? What do they do for 


pointments: they be 
your food? China should frame each 
piece of food. Have you ever noticed 
as you stopped by a china exhibit the 


great number of patterns all flowers 


buttons and bows? It looks pretty as 
china, but are you selling china or 
food? 

When purchasing china, try some 
of your most popular entrees, vegeta- 
bles, salads and desserts on your po- 
tential Different 
lines and patterns have a hidden por- 


purchase. colors, 
tion control on your food. 

For example, a leading restaurant 
in Chicago, designed by one of the top 
men in the United States, spent hours 
of time, money and effort in preplan- 
ning. When the building was com- 
pleted, down to draperies and decor, 
someone realized, “Oh yes, we need 
china.” In keeping with the decor and 


Don't forget the use of color as a means of merchandising, start- 
ing with the china and, of course, carrying over into the foods. 





building, a black fade flange china was 
selected. The table was styled in its 
new crisp black and white service. But 
no one had tried a few menu items. 
Black does nothing for food. Dark 
greens become darker, pale green, 
whiter, yellow-orange looks like Hal- 
loween every day. 

Most food operators in colleges and 
universities do their bulk of business 
by the cafeteria method. When you sell 
from a cafeteria counter you should 
strive for vertical presentation on the 
shelves and horizontal presentation on 
the steam table. For instance, pie pre- 
sented on a cafeteria shelf should be 
baked in an 8 inch tin, affording a 
deeper filling and a higher pie with 
the point of the pie slightly off center 
to increase the vertical effect. 

However, for table service the pie 
should be baked in a 9 inch or 10 inch 
tin as the top surface area is the selling 
point, because when the pie is pre- 
sented the eye is looking over the total 
surface area. One successful operator 
in St. Louis, using the stated principles 
of china and pie, increased his pie vol- 
ume 100 per cent in a newly acquired 
operation. 

Then there is use of color as a means 
of merchandising. Are you guilty of 
using pale, peaked iceberg lettuce as 
a liner for all your salads instead of a 
variety of greens? Do you have a color- 
ful display on your steam table? Are 
your garnishes limited to a sprig of 
parsley and radish roses or a dash of 
paprika, whipped cream, maraschino 
cherries? For color schemes, vou can 
always look to Mother Nature. 

Many food operators are missing a 
large volume potential by not capital- 
izing on the low-fat-longer-life diet 
that nutritionists of today are stressing. 
Do you have some attractively pre- 
sented fresh fruit on your dessert 
counter? The difference between a 
half cantaloupe cut with a saw-tooth 
edge compared to a straight flat edge 
is worth noting. This is just an example 
of merchandising in a simple form. Do 
you have caloric tags for some of your 
items? Or do you suggest low calorie 
foods on your menu board? 

Do you take advantage of the food 
items popular among the student pop- 
ulation, such as pizza pie? Have you 
thought of merchandising your pizza, 
perhaps using an educational exhibit 
of a variety of cheeses usable in pizza 
with a mimeographed 
copy of the recipe. 

One of the features of a recent home 
economics conference in Philadelphia 
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This Many Pennies 


Makes 100 pounds of 
Pure SCOTSMAN ICE! 





@ Here’s how to solve high ice costs—invest in 

your own ScCOTSMAN ‘Ice Machine! For just a few 

pennies you can make ice for any purpose. Your 

ScoTsMAN Ice Machine is always available. There’s 

no waiting for ice, no delays in delivery. Day or mags 
night you can have as much ice as you need at an — 


economical price! 


Choose from 8 Super Cubers or 24 Super Flakers, 
ranging in capacity from 100 lbs. a day to 4500 lbs. 
daily! ScoTsMAN has the model to fit your needs 
exactly. Remember—if you use ice, you need an se 
opacities 


automatic SCOTSMAN Ice Machine! from 100 Ibs. 
to 4500 Ibs. 


Make your own SCOTSMAN ice for as little 
as 8¢ per 100 Ibs! Send for FREE 44-page 
booklet, ‘How To Use An Ice Machine." 


NAME___ 
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AUTOMATIC ICE MACHINES MAIL TO: SCOTSMAN ICE MACHINES 


Queen Products Division, King-Seeley Corporation 
World’s Largest Line * World’s Largest Seller 371 Front Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
EXPORT OFFICE: 56 Beaver, New York, New York 
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NEW 
DU PONT 
BROCHURE 
SHOWS... 









How waxes containing LUDOX’ can add 
beauty and slip resistance to your floors 


Now your floors can have lustrous 
good looks, yet resist slips and skids. 
The reason: floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 
**Ludox”’ colloidal silica. 

Tiny, transparent spheres of 
*‘Ludox”’ in the wax layer exert a 
snubbing action under pressure of 
every footstep... give sure-footed 
traction for extra safety. And these 
slip-retardant waxes bring out the 


natural beauty of floors as only fine 


waxes can. Maintenance is easy, too, 
because scratches and scuffs can be 
buffed out without rewaxing. 
Get all the facts. Send coupon below 
for your free copy of the new full- 
color Du Pont brochure plus names 
of suppliers of floor waxes containing 
Ludox’”’. 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, Del. 


anti-slip “* 


Specify floor waxes containing YY paleo 
“ > J % . 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) ; 
oe * | Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533Ct | 
* | Wilmington 98, Delaware | 
| Please send: New brochure about waxes | 
| containing “Ludox’’. Names of suppliers of 
| these slip-retardant waxes 
| Name. ae — | 
Firm — » Vitle___ * 
| Addr —$_________——_ | 
BETTER THIN 2 uve 1 City cintpeiintiapiammeiaen A sicttiadimta | 
r NEMISTRY i cssearelsiisndenensieectnesl tessibaamabadpaibedtidmenbaaiie J 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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was a soup company’s campaign for 
serving soup at breakfast. Could you 
use this as a promotion for your 10 
a.m. business by serving soup in a 
mug? Did you take advantage of the 
promotion soups on the racks for a 
change in your coffee business? 

I could go on and on. It’s the stand- 
ard item with a novel presentation that 
makes merchandising. It’s fun. It takes 
the humdrum out of daily preparation, 
and it increases employe enthusiasm. 
Workers soon will be offering their 
own suggestions. 

Where do you get ideas of merchan- 
dising? I would have my name on 
every food company’s mailing list“for 
promgjjon pieces and recipe service. I 
would clip and mail all readers’ service 
cards from institutional magazines. | 
would read the food columns of the 
daily papers and the women’s maga- 
zines. I would subscribe to Gourmet. 


Simplicity Is Key 

Simplicity is another key to mer- 
chandising. With the increased prod- 
ucts of convenience for the institution- 
al market, the time gained using these 
products could be spent increasing the 
eye appeal of foods. 

For instance, let's take the product 
instant pudding. Do you put into op- 
eration all its potentials? Let’s say the 
product is the constant, and the liquid 
is the variable. The product made ac- 
cording to standard procedures is a 
dessert, which may be presented with 
many garnishes other than maraschino 
cherries and whipped cream. The pud- 
ding can be presented in different 
shaped dishes, depending upon the 
horizontal or the vertical effect desired. 
Using the same product as the con- 
stant and altering the liquid to an in- 
creased quantity, a sauce can be made. 
For example, orange sauce can be 
made by substituting orange juice for 
the liquid in an increased amount and 
by adding a few pieces of grated 
orange rind. This makes a good, quick 
orange sauce with multiple uses. 

Using the product as a constant, de- 
crease the liquid and add a solid, such 
as peanut butter. The end product is a 
delightful peanut butter pudding. Or 
a quick cheese cake can be made by 
using the product as a constant, de- 
creasing the liquid and adding cream 
cheese with grated lemon rind. You 
can go several steps farther to increase 
the eye appeal by adding different 
fruit toppings. Since the end product 
is pale in color, the eye appeal is in- 
creased by a red cherry topping. & 
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Sound Solution For SPACE SEPARATION... 


NEW FABRIC-COVERED 
FOLDING PARTITION 
RETARDS SOUND AS WELL 
AS A 3” GYPSUM WALL! 


Latch Jamb 
Handle . Assy. | 
} 


ee 


Multi-V Frame 





. j Cushion Liner 
Dual 


Insulation | Membrane & 
Fiber Board 
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Foldoor Fabric 


This new structural design plus 
special insulation minimizes sound 
transmission, 


Look at the advantages that only 
the new sound-retardant FoLDooR 
offers: 
Equivalent in sound reduction to 
a three-inch solid Gypsum tile wall 
« Minimum space requirements + 
Easy to operate + No floor guides 
* Will not bind from slight ceiling 
sag « Beautiful decorator fabrics 
¢ All meeting points tightly sealed 
« Installed weight is approximately 
5.25 pounds per square foot, about 
half of which is represented by the 
% four dense layers of complementary 
Jud : insulation. 


Sound-Retardant Foldoor OTHER FOLDOOR PRODUCTS 


Look to FoLpoor for folding doors 
and partitions to meet every com- 


eB. mercial and residential application. 
Partition Both Multi-V and Multi-X models 
In many situations, it’s just are offered in a wide variety of 
as important to be able to separate sound as it is space. That’s fabrics and colors. Full line of 
why the new Dual Sound-Retardant FoLpoor Partition is such tracks, switches and other acces- 
a sensible choice for all double-use facilities. It marks the first ee 
time that the convenience and beauty of the fabric-covered SEND FOR INFORMATION 
folding door are available in a general purpose, maximum sound- 
retardant partition that.operates from overhead tracks only. 
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. or phone your nearest FOLDOOR 
distributor now. No obligation, of 
course. 


In Canada: FOLDOOR of CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec -reeeeece COSC HEEEHHEEEHHEE HHH EEEEES 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
HOLCOMB & HOKE 1545 Van Buren Street 


WOO Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Please send me full information on: the new 
Photo above from Biltmore Hotel Courts Dual Sound-Retardant FoLpoor Partition. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
“\S/\/v : 
NAME 
FOLOING PARTIT S ) Ss 
IN ONS AND BOOR vIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Association Formed by 10 Midwest Colleges... 


Will Require Entrance Examinations... 


Predicts All Colleges 


New Law Broadens Duties of 


H.E.W. Secretary... Public Colleges Ask Federal Help for Building 





Ten Midwest Colleges 
Form New Association 


Cuicaco. — Ten colleges in Illinois, 


lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin at a 
meeting here recently formed the As- 
sociated Colleges of the Midwest. 

The new organization is composed 
of Beloit of Beloit, Wis.; Carleton of 
Northfield, Minn.; Coe of Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa; Cornell of Mount Vernon, 
lowa; Grinnell of Grinnell, Iowa; 
Knox of Galesburg, Ill; Lawrence of 
Wis.; Monmouth of Mon- 
mouth, Ill; Ripon of Ripon, Wis., and 
St. Olaf of Northfield, Minn 


A new venture in higher education, 


Appleton 


the association will engage in coopera- 
tive activities designed to contribute 
to the educational effectiveness of the 
constituent colleges, to help them im- 
prove the efficiency of their opera- 
tions, and to assist them in developing 
additional sources of revenue. 

To finance the association for the 
first year, the Ford Foundation made 
a grant of $25,000. This will permit 
the inauguration without delay of a 
program eco- 


concerning important 


nomic, management and educational 
problems of the colleges 

In addition to making studies, con- 
ducting experiments, and undertaking 
cooperative programs, the association 
will act as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation 

The program will provide for both 
general and specific projects, includ- 
ing the services of faculty, 


summer 


conferences, seminars and meetings, 
cooperative operations such as testing 
programs and public relations, and 
special tabulations and studies con- 
ducted by the administrative depart- 
ments 

The board of directors of the asso- 
ciation is made up of the presi- 
dents of the colleges involved. The as- 
sociation has an executive committee 
with Russell D. Cole as chairman; 


Howard R. Bowen as secretary, and 


48 


Sharvy D. Umbeck as the third mem- 
ber. This committee worked during 
the summer organizing and develop- 
ing the program which led to approval 
by the boards of trustees of the 10 
schools. 

It is expected that the association 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 


H.E.W. Secretary’s Duties 
Broadened by New Law 


Wasuincton, D. C. — In a meeting 
before 49 representatives of organiza- 
tions of higher education, Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare pointed out that the new National 
Defense Education Act gives him a 
broad governmental policy making 
role in higher education. He stated 
that he intends to take this new re- 
sponsibility “very seriously.” 

Mr. Flemming requested the edu- 
cators in attendance to review their 
programs from the point of view of 
the impact — favorable and otherwise 

that the education activities of the 
federal government make on institu- 
higher education. He re- 
quested that they report back their 
findings. 


tions of 


Secretary Flemming called the edu- 
cators’ attention to Subsection D of 
Title 10, which states: “The Secretary 
shall advise and consult with heads of 
the departments and agencies of the 
federal government responsible for the 
administration of scholarship, fellow- 
ship or other educational programs 
with a view to securing full informa- 
tion concerning all specialized scholar- 
ship, fellowship or other educational 
programs administered by or under 
any such department or agency and to 
developing policies and procedures 
which will strengthen the educational 
programs and objectives of the insti- 
tutions of higher education utilized for 
any such purposes by any such depart- 
ment or agency.” 


Organize To Boost 
Corporate Gifts 


Cuicaco. — An organization called 
the Independent College Funds of 
America has been formed to make cor- 
porate giving to colleges an easier pro- 
cedure. 

The new association will have head- 
quarters in New York and will provide 
a channeling point for donations by 
large corporations that wish to give on 
a nationwide basis, according to Carter 
Davidson, president of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and chairman of 
the board of the new national fund 
raising group. 

Dr. Davidson points out that through 
statewide associations of colleges, now 
in operation in 40 states, gifts from 
corporations increased from $1,769,- 
846 in 1953 to $7,695,593 in 1957. He 
believes that the economic future of 
the small college is good and that, 
through this new organization, corpo- 
rate gifts to private higher education 
can reach $50 million a year. 


Predicts All Colleges Will 
Require Entrance Exams 


New Yorx. — Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, stated in a recent 
news interview that within from five 
to 10 years all four-year degree grant- 
ing educational institutions will re- 
quire entrance examinations. 

The increasing pressure for admis- 
sion as well as other factors will lead 
to the necessity of such examinations, 
Dr. Bowles believes. More than half 
of the nation’s nearly 1000 four-year 
degree granting institutions now have 
some form of testing candidates for ad- 
mission. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board is working on a new test that 
will give college admission offices 
maximum information about candi- 
dates at an earlier time than is avail- 
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SLEEPING SEATING 


All HUNTINGTON patterns have clean tailored lines. 
Cases and tables have plastic tops. Finishing ma- 
terials are baked on, resulting in a stain resistant 
finish that requires a minimum of maintenance. 
Select your furniture from HUNTINGTON’s extensive 
group of patterns for every purpose. 


i = 


orrice 


Send me complete information CUB 


Name 
Company 
City 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to 
HUNTINGTON FURNITURE COR- 
PORATION, Huntington, W. Virginia 
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able at present. However, Dr. Bowles 
pointed out, the test is “four years 


away from appearance, if it appears at 


all.” 


N.Y.U. Studies Ratio 
of Tuition to Costs 


New Yorx.—New York University is 
now conducting a study to determine 
the relationship between tuition fees 
and total operating costs, says Presi- 
dent Carroll V. Newsom 

A faculty committee appointed to 
study the problem will try to deter- 


the NEW Thomas 


Now for the first time a com- 
pletely electric collator that is 
priced within the reach of 
every office... actually Aalf 
the price of anything on the 
market. Yet, this new Thomas 
has the capacity to handle 
8% x 11 sheets of most tissue, 
onionskin, one-time 

bond, mimeo and even \” 
cardboard. It’s portable, light 
weight and extremely simple 
to operate. A flip of the switch 
and the tiresome time-consuming 
task of gathering pages into 
sets becomes an efficient, effort- 
.. that’s almost fun! 


carbon, 


less job 


mine whether an increase in tuition is 
necessary to keep the operating budg- 
et balanced. 

The university's tuition fees have 
doubled since 1952. Students now pay 
$30 a credit hour of instruction, or 
$960 for a regular full-time schedule. 
The last tuition increase went into ef- 
fect in 1957-58. In addition, a univer- 
sity fee of $100 is charged for every 
full-time undergraduate in excess of 
the tuition charges. 

According to studies made by the 
N.Y.U. administrative staff, students 
pay about half of the total cost of their 


‘Imagine 


a portable, 


electric collator 


for only $149.50" 


“Desk-Top” Collator 


Mail coupon... or ask your 
own stationer or office equip- 
ment dealer to make arrange- 
ments for a free demonstration. 


We PHOMAS COLLATORS INC 


ats. 


Thomas Collators inc 
Dept. Q, 50 Church Street, New York, N.Y 


[ ] Sounds good 
[] I'd also like @ free demonstration 


send literature ! 





(please prunt) 
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education. The remainder of the reve- 
nue comes from private sources, en- 
dowments and investments. 


U.N.C.F. Distributes 


$475,000 to 33 Colleges 


New York. — The United Negro 
College Fund is distributing $475,000 
to its 33 member colleges and univer- 
sities, according to W. J. Trent Jr., ex- 
ecutive director. 

“The allocations bring U.N.C.F. ap- 
propriations to $1,386,779 for the 
calendar year,” Mr. Trent said. “These 
unrestricted funds are used by the 
member colleges for current operating 
expenses.” 

The pioneer in cooperative fund 
raising for institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the U.N.C.F. coordinates the ef- 
forts of its independent, accredited 
member colleges in seeking nation- 
wide public and corporate support. 

“Beginning with its first organized 
appeal in 1944, the College Fund has 
raised approximately 10 per cent of 
the annual academic budgets of its 
member schools each year,” Mr. Trent 
said. “The joint fund raising pattern 
set by the U.N.C.F. is now followed 
by some 40 organizations soliciting 
support for groups of America’s pri- 
vate colleges.” 

Stanley C. Hope, president of 
Sound-Scriber Corporation and retired 
president of Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is national campaign chairman 
for U.N.C.F.’s 1958 appeal. George 
A. Beavers Jr., board chairman of 
Golden State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Basil O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the National Foundation and 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Tuskegee Institute, one of U.N.C.F.’s 
member colleges, are national vice 
chairmen. 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
is treasurer. John D. Rockefeller Jr. is 
chairman of the U.N.C.F. campaign's 
national advisory council. 


Offer Monthly Payment 
Plan at Grinnell 


GRINNELL, Iowa. — Howard Bowen, 
president of Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, recently announced a plan 
under which parents can pay the col- 
lege expenses of their children in 
monthly installments for as long as 
seven or eight years. 

“We are applying to the field of 
higher education the kind of financial 
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Life Insurance Rates Reduced! 











TIAA continues to be the outstanding 


life insurance value for educators. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


A premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividends, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, of course, are not 


guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, university or private school is eligible 


to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


Ask for a supply of the new Life Insurance Guide for your staff. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
622 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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arrangements people are accustomed 
to using when they invest in homes, 
automobiles and other durable goods, 
or which businessmen use when they 
invest in a new plant and machinery,” 
Dr. Bowen asserted. “A college educa- 
tion is a major investment, the value 
of which endures for a lifetime,” he 
said in announcing the new policy. 

Beginning next fall, parents of Grin- 
nell students will be able to select a 
monthly payment plan that best fits 
the family budget. Simple interest will 
be charged at moderate rates, accord- 
ing to President Bowen 


Fifth Two-Year Community 
College for New York 


New York. — An announcement 
was recently made that a community 
college for Queens borough had been 
approved by the board of trustees of 
the State University of New York. The 
new community college is expected to 
be established by 1960. 

The two-year college will be the 
fifteenth in the state and the fifth in 
New York City. Three are now in op- 
eration: Community College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn, 


Ci 
o 


for dormitories, hospitals, institutions 


Stylized metal ends equipped with 
double wedge-locks are combined 
with famous No-Sag “flat top” 
spring units to provide the ultimate 
in a rugged, maintenance-free con- 
vertible assembly. In two styles: 
the “Metropolitan”, above and 
“Sunburst” at left. Write for 
further details. 


NO-SAG SPRING CO. 
Executive Offices 


Detroit 13, Michigan 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Community College in Staten Island, 
and Fashion Institute of Technology. 
Another, the Bronx Community Col- 
lege, will open in February. 


New York City Colleges 


Form Admissions Center 


New York. — The Council of High- 
er Educational New 
York City, in a recent meeting at Notre 
Dame College of Staten Island, took 
action to sponsor an admissions center 
to aid college placement. The council 
is composed of administrators of about 
60 colleges in the area. 

According to available data, each 
year many of the 40,000 graduates of 
New York City high schools fail to 
enter a city college even though many 
places in the colleges remain unfilled. 
According to various reports, city sup- 


Institutions in 


ported colleges can accept only about 
one-third of the applications received. 
Other colleges may be left unfilled by 
“shoppers” who seek the best academ- 
ic offer. 

The new admissions center will at- 
tempt to bring a college and the high 
school graduate together. Though it 
will be primarily concerned with resi- 
dences and colleges in New York City, 
the center also will work with colleges 
and educational agencies throughout 
the state and nation. It will try to assist 
out-of-city residents trying to enroll in 
New York City colleges and will open 
its list of applicants to out-of-city col- 
leges. 


Launch Program of 


Teacher Recruitment 

Wasnuincton, D.C. — The Ameri- 
can Council on Education recently 
embarked on a major effort to help the 
colleges and universities recruit quali- 
fied college teachers. 

Supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the council begins free 
distribution of 175,000 copies of “Col- 
lege Teaching as a Career,” a booklet 
that offers the testimony of such teach- 
ers and writers in education as Mark 
Van Doren, Reuben G. Gustavson, 
T. V. Smith, and Fred M. Hechinger. 

President Arthur S. Adams of the 
council, in announcing the project to 
aid in the recruitment and training of 
teachers, said: “Most other professions 
and occupations have had organized 
campaigns of recruitment for many 
years. Colleges and universities, es- 
pecially through their teaching staffs, 
must make similar efforts to procure 
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Brookfield, Wisc. High School Gets 
a Program To Lengthen Floor Life 


Huntington representative offers sound maintenance plan... 


Mr. Edward Fricke, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, said ‘‘Huntington offered us a sound pro- 
gram for building maintenance. It has proved to be 
low cost in use and of particular value in keeping 
floors looking like new.”’ 

In the spacious lobby above, the terrazzo floor is 
protected with Neo-Shine® Wax—the tough wax with 
50% more wax solids than most heavy duty waxes. 

Because of this extra wax con- 
tent, corridors and classrooms, like 
the school training kitchen (below 
left), are kept well polished and pro- 
tected for longer periods between 
waxings. 

For daily maintenance of floors, the 
Huntolene® Antiseptic Dust Control 
Program was adopted. This is a treat- 
ment for dust mops that inhibits bac- 
teria growth on the floor and in the mop, improving 
sanitary conditions wherever used. It not only keeps 


EDWARD FRICKE 
Superintendent of 
. Buildings and Grounds 


dust down but helps to keep germs out of the air. 

Brookfield High’s gym is in almost constant use 
(below right.) Here Mr. Van Winkle recommended 
Seal-O-San® Gym Floor Finish which is easy to main- 
tain and affords good protection even against street- 
shoe traffic. It is non-skid, glare-free and rubber-burn 
resistant. Mr. Fricke, recently commented, ‘‘Rip’s 
advice was sound. His products and maintenance pro- 
cedures have helped us keep costs reasonable. And 
whatever the maintenance problem in the building 
we found Huntington helpful in find- 
ing a solution.” 

Why not investigate a planned 
maintenance program by discussing 
your needs with the ‘““Man Behind 
the Drum,”’ the Huntington repre- 
sentative in your area? 

Information on Seal-O-San, Neo- 
Shine and Huntolene is available on 
request. Send for information today. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
Huntington's 
Representative 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


Illustrations from Brookfield, Wisconsin, High Schooi; Stanley B. Helms, Superintendent of Schools; Grasshold & Johnson, AIA, Milwaukee 
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Mh ght in aod!” 


Bruning Copying Equipment 

Has Been Selected tor 

Special Exhibition im 
SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS USA 


Mr. William Cole, mechanical drawing instructor at Abraham Lincoln 
High School in San Francisco, is a firm believer in textbooks. But he 
also recognizes the invaluable practical training his students are getting 
through use of their Bruning Copyflex Model 300 reproduction machine. 


Right in the class room, students make sharp, black-on-white 
diazotype prints in seconds of their drawings or tracings — up to 
30-inches wide by any length. They learn for themselves how their 
drafting board work effects the sharpness and clarity of prints. They 
gain valuable experience with all of the drafting and reproduction tech- 
niques involved with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 
In short, Mr. Cole’s students are getting today the whiteprinting 
experience and benefits they'll utilize tomorrow in industry! 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able Copyfiex “300”. It offers all the versatility and big printing width 
of a large, expensive diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit 
school budgets. Moreover, the “300” can be utilized for fast, labor-saving 
reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of records, 
reports, charts, and memoranda. Why not mail the coupon right now 
for more information? 


Send for Your Free Copy! 


Charles Bruning Compony, Inc., Dpt. ICCC | 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ili. 
in Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


©) Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 
Mode} 300. 








(BRUNING ) 
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their fair. share of the ablest young 
men and women in the nation.” 

Dr. Adams made it clear that the 
council's program is designed to sup- 
plement programs with the same ob- 
jective sponsored by many other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agen- 
cies. For example, fellowships for 
1000 prospective college teachers will 
be supplied next fall under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Foundation has increased the number 
of fellowships annually to 1000, and 
the National Science Foundation, with 
a substantially enlarged appropriation, 
will offer more than 2000 predoctoral 
fellowships during the current fiscal 
year. Numerous smaller programs are 
also in operation. 


Vote to Allow Sorority 
To Remain at Michigan 


ANN Arpor, Micu. — The board in 
review, a joint student-faculty-admin- 
istration group at the University of 
Michigan, voted November 15 to al- 
low Sigma Kappa sorority to remain 
organized on campus at the present 
time. The action followed the Student 
Government Council’s (S.G.C.) deci- 
sion on November 11 to withdraw rec- 
ognition from the sorority. 

In 1956, S.G.C. found Sigma Kappa 
in violation of a university regulation 
which states: “Recognition will not be 
granted any organization which pro- 
hibits membership in the organization 
because of race, religion or color.” 

S.G.C.'s action followed suspension 
of Sigma Kappa chapters at Cornell 
and Tufts universities by the national 
sorority. In both cases, the national 
group acted after the local chapters 
had pledged Negroes. 

The board’s action was on the ques- 
tion of administrative policy as inter- 
preted by S.G.C., Dean Earl V. Moore, 
chairman of the board, said. Dean 
Moore is dean of the school of music. 
The board's action, he continued, sup- 
ports the presentation made by the 
administrative offices concerned that 
Sigma Kappa does meet Michigan 
standards. 


Yale Sets Record With 
$33 Million in Gifts 


New Haven, Conn. — Yale Univer- 
sity received a record of $33,047,068 
in gifts during 1957-58, a recent report 
by Charles S$. Gage, treasurer of Yale, 
reveals. This compares with the pre- 
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PROOF THAT 


PBeyWMoodite 


LIVES UP TO ADVERTISED CLAIMS AS 
“AN INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL” 


Unretouched photos show how 
HeyWoodite withstood 
fire at the Palmyra Public School 


«...the only things —_—_— 


that could be salvaged 


were these desks” / 
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vious high for gifts in one year of $26,- 
519,192 in 1929-30. 

Mr. Gage declared that the major 
factor in this record gift program 
was the $15 million received last 
spring from the Old Dominion Foun- 
dation to strengthen the college cen- 
tered educational activities through- 
out Yale's residential colleges and to 
construct two new residential colleges. 

The university's operating expenses 
in 1957-58 amounted to $29,947,820, 
the largest in Yale's history; this was 
a 120 per cent increase over the oper- 
ating expenses of 10 years ago. 


Women’s League Studies 
N. J. Educational Needs 


Newark, N.J. — A recent study and 
survey made by the League of Women 
Voters in New Jersey indicated that 
the colleges in the state must start 
planning now for 15,700 more stu- 
dents in 1965. The study indicates the 
need in 1965 will be greater than that 
projected in a similar survey made last 
year by the state board of education. 

The League of Women Voters’ re- 
port indicates that the 10 state sup- 
ported public colleges are operating at 


THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS CONCERNING YOUR INSTITUTION 
WHICH LAWSON ASSOCIATES KNOWS : 
MORE INTIMATELY THAN YOU 


It is the business of our Research Department to gather 


economic facts from every available source for imclusion 
in the surveys which we prepare for interested colleges and 
universities. The survey is the basis of any well-planned 
fund raising program. If you are faced with the likelihood 
of an appeal to the public in 1959, we would be pleased 
to prepare such a detailed survey for you. It outlines the 
extent of financial support available to you, and lists the 
precise sources of such support. No cost or obligation for 
this service. Simply write or telephone, collect, the Lawson 
Associates office nearest you today 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES .. 


Sunde raising Cpunsel 


Home Office: 

53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 


Western Division: 
101 Jones Building 


Mutual 2-3691 Financial 6-4504 


North Central Division: 


24 North Wabash Avenue 
Seattle, Washington Chicago 2, Illinois 


Central Division: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


Southwest Division: 

400 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
Yukon 2-8342 
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almost capacity, with a total of 14,442 
students. It states that 14 private four- 
year colleges, with 14,000 full-time 
New Jersey undergraduates, are oper- 
ating at 75 per cent of capacity. Pres- 
ent plans for expansion, according to 
the league's indicates that 
plans fall short of meeting the demand 
in 1965 by 4300 students. 

The survey also revealed that more 


report, 


students are commuting than living on 
campus at both public and private col- 
leges in New Jersey 


Legion Renews Attack on 


Sarah Lawrence College 

BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 
rence College has been subject to an- 
attack by the Westchester 
County American Legion for allegedly 


Sarah Law- 
other 


retaining faculty members reported to 
have “Communist-front” records. 

The college has experienced more 
than seven vears of periodic censure 
drafted by the un-American activities 
committee of the Legion and endorsed 
by county delegates and officers of 
the organization. 

In reply, Dr. Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent of Sarah College, 
stated that none of the faculty takes 
intellectual orders from outside au- 


Law rence 


thority, Communist or otherwise. Col- 
lege officials are reported to be less 
disturbed by the new charges than by 
the fact that the Legion’s new refer- 
ence to the college as a “girls’ semi- 
nary.” 

Dr. Taylor, in a statement to the 
press, declared: “It is a principle ac- 
cepted by the faculty, the president, 
and trustees alike that there is to be 
no indoctrination of student with a 
political, philosophical or religious 
dogma. No person, therefore, who 
takes his intellectual orders from an 
outside authority, whether Communist 
or any other, could be given or could 
retain the responsibility of member- 
ship in the Sarah Lawrence faculty.” 


University Asks Recount 
on Charter Amendment 


AKRON, Ono University of Ak- 
ron’s board of directors has asked for 
a recount of ballots cast November 4 
on the Charter Amendment in 149 
Akron precincts. All 10 city wards are 
represented in the total. 

The action approving a petition to 
the county board of elections by mem- 
bers of the finance committee of the 
board and the chairman of the Citizens 
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This | 
in busy dormitories. 
Sons, Portland. 


the roof deck. Textured Tectum hos excellent acoustical ratings, absorbs sound 
Architect: Shell, Hoyt & Farnham, Portland, Contractor: Juhr & 


Dormitory living is “looking up” 


Attractive Tectum 
has been used in two ways: As a sec- 


The cold, bleak atmosphere of some 
concrete construction has been elimi- 


nated at Reed College in their new 


This first floor ceiling is Tectum formplank, 
a beautiful, warm, wood-toned board that 
serves first as formplank and later as 
acoustical ceiling for maximum utility. 


"‘Tectum 


men’s dormitory. 


ond floor ceiling, utilizing the advan- 
tages of Tectum exposed roof deck 
over steel beams and also as the first 
floor ceiling where new Tectum form- 
plank has been left in place after the 


second floor concrete slab was poured. 


The formplank application is rela- 
tively new. Tectum combines the 
qualities of a structural formplank, 
insulation and acoustical board in one 
material for maximum value. After the 
concrete slab is poured for the floor 
of the second floor, the Tectum form- 
plank remains as an attractive ceiling 
surface acoustical, firesafe, beauti- 
fully textured. 


For complete information on the 
many uses for versatile Tectum, write 


Tectum Corporation, Newark, Ohio. 


Branch offices and capable distributors 
in all principal cities. 


' 
F lithic. 


® ¢ 
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Committee for the Charter Amend- 
ment came at the board’s regular 
meeting. 

The official count from Akron’s 427 
precincts resulted in a 64 vote deficit 
for the university's request for a 1 mill 
charter amendment, Issue No. 5. Un- 
official figures announced November 
5 showed the amendment losing by 90 
votes — 47,900 against, and 47,810 
for. Official board of election reports 
on November 15 changed the count to 
47,845 against, and 47,781 for. 

Cost of the recount is being under- 
written by members of the board and 
friends of the university. No university 
funds will be used for this purpose. 


Land-Grant Colleges 
Seek Direct Federal Aid 


for Academic Buildings 


Wasuincton, D.C. — At the con- 
clusion of the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, action 
was taken by the delegates approving 
a resolution proposing a program of 
direct federal aid to public colleges for 
construction of academic buildings. In 
adopting this resolution, however, the 
delegates rejected a proposal that pri- 
vate institutions be included so that 
all colleges could be united in seeking 
legislation from Congress. There was 
a three-day debate on this and other 
issues. 

More than a thousand delegates at- 
tended the general sessions of the an- 
nual meeting heard Victor 
Reuther, manager of the Washington 
office of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, declare in a speech that the 
United States’ failure to provide for 


and 


school needs is “a moral, not an edu- 
cational, crisis.” Mr. Reuther spoke in 
place of his brother, Walter M. 
Reuther, president of the U.A.W., who 
was not able to attend because of a 
strike in the Chrysler Corporation's 
Detroit plants. 

Victor Reuther proposed that land- 
grant colleges help push a “vigorous 
demand for legislation to earmark 1% 
to 2 per cent of our gross national 
product over a five-y ear period to wipe 
out our deficit in education.” 

In another address before the con- 
vention, Dr. Robert D. Calkins, presi- 
dent of Brookings Institution, criti- 
cized educators for not providing more 
adequate leadership. He pointed out 
that as an economic enterprise higher 
education is a shocking thing. Colleges 
do not know their own cost figures, he 
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added; prices don’t cover costs, and 
the client is not informed of the cost 
of the subsidy. 

Dr. Calkins also pointed out that 
the rising costs of a college education 
are pricing it out of the range of mid- 
dle income families and making long- 
term credit plans necessary. He added 
that the nation’s economy could clear- 
ly afford to increase drastically its sup- 
port of higher education. He warned, 
however, that not all leadership for 
public support of education should 
come out of the White House. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, associate cura- 
tor of ethnology of the Museum of 
Natural History, criticized the present 
educational which assumes 
that education must be a continuous 
noninterrupted process. She urged 
that opportunity be given to those who 
have had their education interrupted 
and that better planning be made for 
those resuming their education. 


system 


Penn State’s Annual 
Budget $35 Million 


Universiry Park, Pa. — President 
Eric A. Walker said recently that the 
Pennsylvania State University’s an- 
nual budget now approximates $35 
million, of which only 37.3 per cent is 
provided by the 
Pennsylvania. 

He added that 19.6 per cent comes 
from the federal government, 14.5 per 
cent from auxiliary enterprises, 16.4 
per cent from student fees, 7.6 per 
cent from earnings of education de- 
partments, and 4.6 per cent from pri- 
vate gifts, grants and contracts. 


commonwealth of 


Says Conformists Are 
Losing Ground Among 
College Men 


New York. — “ ‘Joe College’ is no 
more. His place has been taken by a 
much abler and highly individualistic 
seeker after independence rather than 
conformity,” said Edward D. Eddy Jr 
He was reporting on the first of two 
major inquiries into changes in college 
students and the implications for in- 
stitutions, conducted by the Commis- 
sion on the College Student, a perma- 
nent unit of the American Council on 
Education. 

Not only will college students con 
tinue to change, exclaimed Dr. Eddy, 
vice president and provost of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and a mem- 


more and more compelling “a pretty 
harsh re-examination of the colleges’ 
traditions and conclusions of many 
vears.” 

The inquiry also pointed out that 
today’s college student is often hob- 
bled by obsolete programs. Some sug- 
gestions to change this situation in- 
cluded ending the practice of award- 
ing degrees on a basis of a certain 
number of credits and honor points, 
and encouraging freshmen to do inde- 
pendent work, instead of rigidly re- 
stricting them to “syllabi and required 


reading lists.” 


Architects: 
Roger Alien 
& Associates 
Grand Rapids 


pe 


Temple University 
Plans Expansion 


PHILADELPHIA. — Favorable action 
by Albert M. Cole, administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
will assure the development of Temple 
University’s third and largest project 
to give the institution a campus for the 
first time. 

In addition to making possible the 
creation of a campus, the project will 
give Temple a new business school, 
student union buildings, and parking, 


office and classroom space 


Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant © West Foods Commons Bidg. 


Van collaborated on food 
service with architect 


* Serving 1500 meals daily now and providing for tripled ex- 
pansion of this institution, with the latest in design and sanitation 
features, this installation was accomplished only through the col- 
laboration of the architects with the Van engineer. 


* The Michigan State Board of Education heartily approved of 
the architects’ use of Van's century of experience in food service 


planning. 


* Any food service operator or his architect would find convinc- 
ing evidence in this West Foods Commons Building of Van's ability 


to serve him. 


The john Van Range @ 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches in Principal Cities 
211-231 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


ber of the commission, but they and 
the coming enrollment bulge will make 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 


versity; secretary: Elmer Jagow, Knox Col- 
lege. 
National Federation Consulting Service 


44 Washington Street, Wellesley Hills 81, 


Mass. Irwin K. French, executive director. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 
President: J. Arthur Pringle, University of 


Washington; secretary-treasurer: Leonard 
A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


These colleges 
(and hundreds 
of others) 

get MORE 
PLAY DAYS 
PER YEAR... 


Fa 


... With 


LAYKOLD & GRASSTEX 
TENNIS COURTS 


Non-maintenance, true-plane Laykold® and 
Grasstex® tennis courts are resilient and 
durable; always ready for play. 

These all-weather courts of the finest 
quality pay extra dividends in terms of an 


“extended season.” 


Our nearest office—or your local court 
contractor—will gladly supply full design 


information. 


We specialize in very-low-cost Laykold 
re-surfacing of existing courts. 


American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt Company 


320 Market $t., San Francisco 20, Calif. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Inglewood, Calif 


St. Louis 17, Mo. 
San Juan 23, P. R. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Helen Amberg, Campus Store, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; general 
manager: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Association of College Unions 


President: J. Wayne Stark, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin, 


Convention: April 8-11, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 
University of Vermont 
University of Maine 
United States Naval 
Academy 
Mississippi State College 
Virginia University 
San Francisco State 
College 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State 
University 
San Jose State College 
University of California 
Stanford University 
San Diego State College 
Sacramento State 
College 
Mercer University 
Oregon College of 
Education 
Yale University 
University of Notre Dame 
North Carolina State 
College 
Marymont College 
University of Texas 
Reedley Junior College 
Salem College 
Roanoke College 
Western Maryland 
College 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Loyola University 
Connecticut Colleg. 
for Women 
University of Minnesota 
Duke University 
Georgia Tech 
College of Pacific 
Santa Clara University 
University of 
San Francisco 
University of Colorado 
University of Arizona 
College of Mount 
St. Vincent 
Northwestern University 
Lafayette 
University of 
New Mexico 
Harvard 
Holy Cross 
Princeton 
Rutgers University 
Purdue 
Hunter College 
Mills College 
Amherst 
Andover 
William and Mary 
University 
Celgate 
Dartmouth 
Vassar 
Bryn Mawr 
University of 
Pennsylvania 
Texas A. & M. 
Rollins 
University of Florida 
University of 
West Virginia 
University of Alabama 





Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Portiand 7, Ore 
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National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: George W. Warren Jr., Ballti- 
more Department of Education, Baltimore: 
executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 146! 
Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


Convention: May 11-13, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: M. F. Fifield, University of 
New Mexico; secretary-treasurer: J. D. 
McFarland, University of Arkansas. 
Convention: May 10-13, 
College, Manhattan. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Howard S. Curtis, Brown Uni- 
versity; executive director: W. Noel Johns- 
ton, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 

Convention: July 12-15, French Lick, Ind. 

College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Paul A. Hartley, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; executive secre- 
tary; Donald E. Dickason, University of Illi- 
nois, Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Convention: June 28-July |. University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


American Alumni Council 
President: Donald E. Smith, University of 
Rochester; executive director: Ernest T. 
Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Convention: June 28-July 2, Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: S. V. Jeter, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Convention: April 23-25, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Central Association 
President: Robert W. Hoefer, University 
of Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer: Ralph 
Olmsted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


Convention: May 16-18, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Kansas State 


Eastern Association 

President: Edward K. Cratsley, Swarth- 
more College; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. 
Hertzfeld, University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 
President: G. C. Henricksen, Duke Univer- 
sity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity. 
Convention: 
Louisville, Ky. 


Western Association 

President: Duncan |. McFadden, Stanford 
University; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, 
California Institute of Technology. 


Convention: May 3-6, Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 


President: W. J. Condo, controller, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; secretary-treasurer: D. 
S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


April 19-21, Brown Hotel, 
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NO OTHER MAKER CAN MATCH THE OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE 
FOR BASTIAN-BLESSING FOOD-FOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 


What makes Bastian-Blessing first by far with users in all other makes combined. They know from experience 
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all categories, of which the above four partial listings 
are typical? Start with finest quality. Then add best 
appearance, top performance, and proved trouble-free 
long-life. Bastian-Blessing manufactures the most com 
plete line, values its reputation for delivery on sched 
ule, and matches this all with production economy by 
turning out much greater volume. 

That's why, for example, the leading chains buy 
more Bastian-Blessing food-fountain equipment than 


Find Your 
Nearest Deoler 


Listed under 
“Restaurant Equipment and Supplies” Yell - an 
in all cities over 10,000 population onow rages 


a 


and precisely kept records, that, whatever the size or 
type of the installation, they're getting the most for 
their money 

Excellent products, good service, and’skilled layout 
planning have made Bastian-Blessing the leader. We'll 
be happy to work with you or your architect. Call or 
write Bastian-Blessing today. The Bastian-Blessing 
Company, 4205 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 46, 
Illinois, Dept. 6-A. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Fountain and Counter 
Food-Service Equipment 


CAFETERIA LINES - COUNTER FOOD SERVICE - SODA FOUNTAINS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Chester M. Al- 
ter, chancellor of 
the University of 
Denver, was 
elected president 
of the Associa- 
tion of Urban 
Universities at 

Chester M. Alter the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting held recently in 
Omaha, Neb. He will serve a one-year 
term. Dr Alter succeeds Philip David- 
son, president of the University of 
Louisville. Continuing in office are 
Jay F. W. Pearson, president of the 
University of Miami, as vice president, 
and Norman P. Auburn, president of 
the University of Akron, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

R. Dudley Boyce, coordinator of 
the School Planning Laboratory at 
Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford, Calif., has been named 
director of placement for the univer- 
sity. 

Rev. Roland L. Schwandt, pastor 
of First Lutheran Church, Manitowoc, 
Wis., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent for development at Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
Rev. Mr. Schwandt’s appointment be- 
comes effective April 1. He succeeds 
the late Olin Lokken. 

Robert B. Gil- 
more, assistant 
controller of Cal- 
ifornia Institute 
of Technology, 

Pasadena, is now 

controller. Mr. 

Gilmore became 

associated — with Robert B. Gilmore 
Caltech 10 vears ago as manager of 
the accounting offices, and will con- 
tinue to direct accounting operations 
and the preparation of budgets. Be- 
fore going to Caltech, he was associ- 
ated with Haskins & Sells, accounting 
firm, for 11 vears in their Los Angeles 
and San Francisco offices. 

Mildred A. Baker, for 10 years di- 
rector of food service at Pennsylvania 
State University, has been named staff 
consultant of school food service for 
the Slater Food Service Management 
organization. Miss Baker directed 
food services at the University of Ari- 
zona, YWCA’s in Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, Memorial Hospital, Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and Dakota Wesleyan 
Universitv, Mitchell, S. D. 

Irwin Russel Schaak, assistant busi- 
ness manager of Lebanon Valley Col- 
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lege, Annville, Pa., since January 
1957, and acting business manager 


since the death of I. B. Moyer, has re C US i 0 M - BU LT to Hite et 


cently been appointed business man- 


ager. 
Dean Hewes Kelsey, member of the 3 C V C ry EX H B IT 

administrative staff of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., has been named as- | REQUIREMENT 
sistant controller to succeed the late 
Ernest W. Evenson. Before going to | By 
Trinity, Mr. Kelsey was controller of i M C H A F [ S 
Miss Hall’s School at Pittsfield, Mass. | & —— el 

Thomas Cc. ; 


Mendenhall, as- | ie s we CAS ES 
sociate professor : Jon > Lilt 
of history at Yale B: 
University, has 
been appointed 
the president of 
Smith College, 
T. C. Mendenhall Northampton, 
Mass. He will assume his new duties 
on July 1. Dr. Mendenhall succeeds 
Benjamin F. Wright, who last April 
resigned, effective next June 30, to ac- 
cept a research fellowship from the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences at Stanford, Calif. 
Joseph Kiebala 
Jr., assistant busi- 
ness manager of 





the University of 

Rochester, Roch- 

ester, N. Y., for 

the last two years, 

has been pro- Ja 

moted to busi- Joseph Kiebala 
ness manager to succeed Kurt M. 
Hertzfeld, who will leave this month 
to become vice president for adminis- 
trative affairs at Boston University. 
Mr. Kiebala’s appointment is effective 
February 1. 


Michaels “Time-Tight” custom- 
built exhibit cases are top quality in 
every respect and incorporate such 

Carl T. Carey Jr., payroll supervisor features as Innerlocking frames, 
of the Lincoln Laboratory project of exclusive with Michaels; mitered 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- intersections; no exposed screws 
ogy, has been named assistant bursat (except where necessary for removal 
at M.I.T., according to W. A. Hokan- of hinged panels), and other struc- 
son, bursar tural advantages. 


L. Clay Stabler, treasurer of Troy “Time-Tight” exhibit cases are built to assure maximum visi- 
State College, Troy, Ala., since 1956, bility and usefulness, distinctive appearance, and protection 
has been appointed business manager. against handling and theft, as well as the ingress of dust or vermin. 
Mr. Stable served for two years as 
treasurer of Norman Park College in 
Georgia. He will retain the office of 
treasurer along with his new position 
of business manager. 


“Time-Tight”’ custom-built cases are available in table, aisle, 
wall, corner, suspended and recessed styles. They are used 
extensively in schools, colleges, universities, libraries, science 


laboratories, and related types of display rooms. A Symbol of 


Write for catalog which contains illustrations of various styles, High Quality 
complete construction details and specifications. 
Reserve University, Cleveland, since Vie 
1948, will retire effective January 15. 

In announcing the retirement, Presi- THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 


dent John S. Millis announced the P. 0. BOX 668-C, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY A| 5 
appointment of Carolyn Neff, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president, 


C. D. Russell, secretary of Western 
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Russell 
ment also was made of the appoint- 
ment of Donald V. Stophlet, director 
of development programs at the Uni- 


to succeed Mr Announce- 


versity of Pittsburgh, as assistant to 
the president and director of develop- 
ment, and the appointment of Hugh 
A. Ross, associate professor of law, as 
office 
appointments become effective Janu 
Stophlet’s 


He has been on the new job since 


counsel of the university. The 


ary 15, except for Mr 
November 17 

Dr. Carey H. Bostian, chancellor of 
North ¢ Raleigh, 


since 1954, will step down as chan- 


arolina State College, 


cellor next July and return to teaching 
in the department of genetics. He has 
been with the college since 1930. 
Frederick J. 
Kolb Sr., 
ler of Rochester 
Institute of Tech 
nology for 
than 30 


died recently of a 


control- 


more 


years, 


heart ailment 

Frederick J. Kohl Frank P. Benz Jr., 

who joined the R.L.T. staff 
auditor, has succeeded Mr. Kolb. 

Rev. Dr. Ernst H. von Hahmann, 

85, a founder of Hartwick College, On- 


1955 as 


eonta, N.Y., who retired in 1950 after 
observing 50 years in the ministry, 
died recently 


Dr. Hugh A. Kelsey, president 
emeritus of Sterling College, Sterling, 
Kan., died recently at the age of 86. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Bookstore Manager—47 years old; married; 
BS in BA, 8 years as educational consultant 
in auxiliary enterprises; NACS Workshop 
grad. Write to Box CW 436, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Business Manager—Ten years’ experience in 


new building construction, physical plant 
maintenance and operation, purchasing, budg 
et control, personnel training, administrative 
duties; excellent references. Write to Box 
CW 444, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Business Manager, Treasurer, Controller—Ten 
years’ experience with large educational organ 
ization as business manager, assistant treas 
ure! chief accountant, chief administrative 
officer of 120-man division including building 
and grounds, purchasing, office services; 
Harvard M.B.A.; age 42, married. Write to 
Box CW 442, COLLEGE AND UNIVER 
SITY BUSINESS 


College Administrative Position—B. S. Degree 
Economics Lafayette College; additional 
courses University Pennsylvania, New 
ork University, Rutgers University; four 
years in Nav 


experience accounting, 


: eighteen years of varied busi 


industrial engi 


CHAIRS 


ADJUSTMENT. .. i Maedche Oeahend 


AJUSTRITE Typing Chairs Provide 
for Proper Posture in the Class- 


room — Adjustment 
Easy, Clean——NO SOILED HANDS 


Ajustrite Chairs provide ten- V4 4) 
sion-free seating at just the 
right height for any size stu- 
Adjustment is quiet, 


dent 


quick and easy 
turn, no bolts, screws or nuts 
to loosen and adjust. Student 
just lifts the seat to de- 
sired height 
securely at point where 


is Quick, ‘ 
ue 3 = 


Model 
cpc-1520 
No wheels tO gorm fitting plywood 
seat adjusts from 15 to 

20 inches. Plywood 

backrest adjusts 


Seat holds inches. 


uplift stops 


ADJUST THE CHAIR, NOT THE TABLE 


and save on the original cost. 


*% Model TSC-1520 has saddle shaped hardwood seat 


Seat adjusts from 16 to 21 inches 
backrest (metal or 
horizontal adjustmen 


TSC-1520 Ajustrite Chair® and 
Medel 2228 Ajustrite Table 


Form fittin 
lywood) has vertical an 
of 5 inches 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 
10 FREE TRIAL 


YEAR 
CUARANTEE 


Samples furnished for a 30-day 
trial without obligation. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
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neering, real estate, insurance, mutual funds, 
law cirectories and pharmaceutical sales 
Write to Box CW 434, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Executive Housekeeper- Pennsylvania resi 
dence executive housekeeper, 36, desires posi 
tion present time or near future in 
women’s residence; good bac wr, creden 
tials; will travel. Write to B« W 44 
COLLEGE AND U NIVERSITY 
NESS 

Superintendent, Architect-Engineer 
years with large 


Twenty 
Eastern university; long 
experience with commercial firms in building 
construction, alterations, maintenance; wishes 
position with southeastern institution; best 
references W ( WIRTH, 24 Southwind 


Drive, Belleair Heights, Largo, Florida 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Age 41; college training, hiteen years’ experi 
ence, nine years Director of maintenance, serv 
ice and construction program of medical 
seventeen hundred bed hospital; 
available ninety days. Write te Sox CW 443, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 
NESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


College Food Service Directors—Rapidly 
growing college food service contract feeding 
company is seeking high caliber young grad 
uates, 24 39, to 


school anc 


assume matiagement ol col 
lege or umiversity food service operations; 
character and personality more important 
than experience, but must have a feeling for 
quality; highest income in the feld, growth 
opportunities unlimited; relocate. Resumé to 
tox CO 277, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSI 
rY BUSINESS 

Dietitian—Position now open, women’s col 
lege of 500; single dining hall; base salary 
$5,000; meals and residence turnished; liberal 
retirement and health plans; one-month vaca 
tion plus holidays. Apply to A. D. Stout, Busi 
ess Manager, WILSON COLLEGE, Cham 
bersburg, l’a 


Food Service Bisssters 
ties are 


Excellent opportuni 
available for young men and women 
with food service experience; a leading food 
service caterer needs managers tmnmediately 
for: colleges and schools; salary open; rek 
cate. Send resumé to Box CO 285, COLLEGI 


AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Miscellaneous, Food Service—Assistant Head 
of Food Service—Staff of 110, feeding 3500 
students and 
campus, 


500 staff daily at 3 locations on 
institutional training with college 
feeding experience preferred; 
Manager—Requires one qualified to supervise 
individual unit offering 3 meals per day in 
dormitory or campus cafeteria; salary open; 
both positions carry usual fringe benefits, 
vacation and 5 day week. Write to Box CO 
282, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 
NESS 


salary open 


The rates for classified advertise- 

ments are: 20 cents a word; mini- 

mum charge, $4. (No charge for 
“key” number.) 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


WHATS NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card on page 77. Circle the key numbers on the card which 
correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you 


wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Increased Hot Air Flow 
Speeds Hand Drying 


A new electric motor inducing a 20 per 
cent increase in hot air flow is incorporated 
into the new World automatic hand dryer. 
The motor was developed by General Elec- 
tric in cooperation with World Dryer Cor- 
poration after more than a year of research 
and testing. Hand drying time is reduced 
as the streamlined motor design allows air 
to move directly and smoothly to the high 
speed fan. The dryer is actuated by push 
button and shuts off automatically after 
30 seconds. Sturdily constructed to protect 
against vandalism, the dryer has acid re- 
sistant porcelain enamel finish. World 
Dryer Corp., 616 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #822 on mailing card 


Movable Audio Console 
Serves Many Purposes 

Designed for multi-purpose duty, the 
new movable Audio Console serves as a 
public address system, record player, audio 
visual aid and listening center. It is de- 
signed for superior sound reproduction in 
classrooms, libraries, gymnasi- 
ums and auditoriums for such diverse ac- 
tivities as music appreciation, language and 


cafeterias, 


typing classes, band instrument training 
ind dances. The Console contains a Cali- 
fone transcription player, twin eight-inch 


extended range concert speakers, hand 
microphone, tape recorder storage space, 
Strobescopic four-speed speed selector and 
twin head housed in a Brunswick 
mobile cabinet. The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle #823 on mailing cad 


sets 
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Two Dishwashing Compounds 
for Efficient Heavy Duty Use 

Two entirely new commercial dishwash- 
ing compounds introduced by Economics 
Laboratory are Score and Event. Both ar 
formulated to have high detergency from 
a chemical standpoint and also to provide 
a foam and wash pressure control that will 
permit the dishwashing machine to op- 
erate at maximum efficiency all through 
the cycle, regardless of soil conditions 
Event is a highly alkaline compound par- 
ticularly suited for heavy duty dishwashing 
operations while Score is designed for 
operations where metal protection proper- 
ties are required, as with aluminum pans 
or trays 

Studies made by the company indicate 
that the wash pressure in many dishwash- 
ing machines drops during continuous op 
eration, largely due to soil build-up in 
the wash water. This and other findings 
resulted in the development of Score and 
Event to solve these problems The result 
of several years of laboratory and field re- 
search, Score and Event are designed to 
produce better dishwashing results through 
a combination of new chemic al compound 
and maximum efficiency from the dish 
washing machine. Economics Laboratory, 
Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #824 on mailing card 


Nibroc Paper Towels 
Have Improved Absorption 

A new method of embossing Is used on 
the Improved Nibroc Paper Towels to give 
them greater and 
They are free from lint and strong even 
when wet. A special bleaching process is 
used for the white towels and the improved 
towels are natural. All 
towels in the line have improved absorb 
ency and strength and they are now of- 
fered with the C-fold as well as single and 
double multifolds. Brown Company, 150 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


For more details circle 


absorbency softness 


also available in 


£825 on mailing card 


Cast Durcon Lab Sinks 
Are Corrosion Resistant 

Improvements in epoxy resins have pro 
duced Durcon, a corrosion resistant mate 
rial with excellent mechanical prope rties 
Durcon Laboratory Sinks are produced in 
permanent aluminum molds ensuring di 
mensional stability, with coved corners and 
bottoms dished to the outlet to preve nt ac 
cumulation of contaminants or liquids in 


the sink 


sistance 


Dureon sinks have excellent  re- 
not only to corrosion but also to 
abrasion and heat. They are light in weight 
reducing shipping and installation costs 
withstand high and 


shock and are impermeable to liquids. The 


mechanical thermal 


new sinks are jet black in color, blending 
with all — of laboratory furniture, and 
are available in twelve standard sizes. Spe 


The 
Duriron Company, Inc., Box 1019, Dayton 
1, Ohio. 


For more 


cial sizes can be fabricated on order 


details circle £826 on mailing card 


Educational Film-Making 

Facilitated With Close-Up Unit 
Colleges and universities making educa 

tional films or employing macrophotog 

raphy in research, instructional and sci 

entific motion pie tures will be interested 

in the Mitchell Varifocal Close-up 


especially designed for close-up scenes. It 


new 


contains its own lens and vives superior 


image quality. The deep draw extension 
bellows of the Varifocal Unit permits an 
infinite focus and affords a wide range of 
photography, eliminating set-up time re 
quired with the use of flexible extension 
tubes 

The new lens is firmly supported by the 
turret, eliminating lens vibration. A stand- 
id mount permits its use in the NC and 
Standard Mitchell cameras and with adapt 
ers it can be with the 
BNC Mitchells 

Another development introduced — by 
Mitchell is the Robot Focus Control which 
makes possible follow-foc us scenecs for fo 


used l6mm and 


cusing convenlence and savings in Camera 
The Robot Focus Control can 
extremely 


set-up time 
be used in confining sets or 
where the camera is mounted on a crane 


not equipped to hold a camera assistant 


The Robot comes complete in a fitted case 
for easy installation. Mitchell Camera 
Corp., 666 W. Harvard St., Glendale 4, 
Calif. 

For more details circle g827 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 66) 





Fully Screened Window 
Can Be Cleaned From Inside 
The new Fleet Monumen-tilt is a dou- 


ble-hung window of heavy aluminum con- 


truction which can be cleaned from inside 
the building. The may have half 
or full scTeCtTsS vet can be cle aned from 
floor tilt-in 
The hinged design also 
ventilation Both the 
vertical sliding 
double weather 
stripped for easy, quiet operation and max- 


window 


level because of the feature 
of the glass frames 
permits hopper 
hinged vlass-sash and the 


sash which carries it are 


imum protection from wind, rain and dirt 
Any type of glass may be used up to %-inch 
insulating glass. Maximum window sizes 
ire 4 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high 

The design of the Monumen-tilt pro 
vides continuous heads and sills for hori- 
banks of directly 
nected with splines or mullioned around 
The Monumen-tilt 


zontal windows 


con- 


load bearing columns 


WALL-SAVING EASY CHAIR No. 680 


Matching sectional and stationary davenports available 
Also wide assortment of chairs and occasional tables 


See your dealer 


or write us for 


can be used for new buildings or window 
replacements in both conventional and cur- 
tain wall construction. Fleet of America, 
Inc., Dept. CUB-1058, 2015 Walden Ave., 
Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


For more details circle #628 on mailing card 


Doorless Phone Booths 
Take Minimum Space 

Wedge-shaped booths which can be in- 
stalled in a compact half circle, utilize 
minimum space in providing maximum 
telephone service. The Model 45L Burgess- 
Manning Doorless Acousti-Booth for tele- 
phone service has walls of sound absorbent 














absorb extraneous 
noise and provide quiet areas for telephone 
use without the necessity for doors. The 
open booths make floor cleaning easier, 
eliminate the stale air and odor problem, 
and there is no glass to break. Half-circl 
installations can be used where space IS 
limited. Burgess-Manning Co., Architec- 
tural Products Div., 5970 Northwest High- 
way, Chicago 31. 


For more details circle #829 on mailing card 


materials designed to 


FURNITURE 


“Dim-Out” Draperies 
for Light Control 

A new type of drapery for control of 
sunshine and for use in visual education is 
introduced in “Dim-Out” Draperies. The 
dual-purpose drapery eliminates outside 
glare from either sun or snow, and softens 
incoming light sufficiently for audio-visual 
work. “Dim-Out” Draperies are available 
in prints and solid designs in multiple col- 
ors. Plastic Products, Inc., 1822 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond, Ind. 


For more details circle 7830 on mailing card 


Shadow-Tone Runner Matting 
Is Grease-Proof and Attractive 
Shadow-Tone is the name given to a 
nylon reinforced runner matting which is 
grease-proof and tough. The cross-ribbed 
construction gives strength and the two- 
tone appearance makes the runner attrac- 
tive. The runner is 36 inches wide, 5/32- 
inch thick, available in ebony black, in 
lengths up to 60 feet, at an economical 


price. American Mat Corp., 1736 Adams 
St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2831 on mailing card 








School furniture mover 


Modern schools don’t stand still. Displays go on tour. Pianos move 


from room to room. All kinds of equipment is used more effectively 


when it’s easy to move. 
That’s a job for Bassick casters .. 


. making things easy to move 


Bassick soft tread or “non-marking” composition wheels protect 


floors. 


tenance. Ask your 


..even the newer floor coverings. Bassick quality construc- 
tion assures easy swiveling, smooth rolling, long life and low main- 
Bassick 


distributor about casters with wheel 


AMERICAN 


CHAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER S 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


brakes to hold equipment steady between trips. THE BASSICK 
COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, Conn. Jn Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


TI] Bassick 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


our distributor's iy 
name 





PERMANENT DISPLAYS: 
New York ® 

















Chicago @ Miami © Boston © San Francisco 
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Floor Maintenance Machines 
Have Streamlined Housing 

Streamlined housing in a new design is 
featured in the new line of Multi-Clean 


floor machines. Major innovations in the 
line include dual fingertip controls for 
either hand, large wheels for easy handling, 
even on stairs, a recessed hand grip to aid 
in lifting the machine, and new bumpers 
around top and bottom. Electrical starting 
switch and twin capacitors are designed to 
bring the motor to full operating speed 
without delay. Available in four brush 
spreads, the new machine can be trans- 
formed for scrubbing with the addition of 
a solution tank. Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 16, Minn. 


For more details circle #832 on mailing card 


Ekotape Tape Recorder 
Has Two Recording Heads 

The new Ekotape tape recorder with 
two recording heads for special audio- 
visual application makes it possible to re- 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY * 


Manufacturers of LABORATORY, VOCATIONAL FURNITURE, HOSPITAL CASEWORK (Both Wood and Metal) 


cord educational messages through the A- 
V Control Center and be assured of perfect 
sound-slide synchronization with any auto- 
matic slide projector. Slides can be 
changed automatically as a result of an 
electrical impulse passed from the Ekotape 
310 to an attachment on the slide projec- 
tor. As the recording is made, the operator 
presses a button on the A-V Control Cen- 
ter which provides the impulse to the pro- 
jector which changes the slide. With the 
Ekotape 310, scripts accompanying films, 


or special scripts can be transcribed on 
tape and through the A-V Control Center 
they can be timed for slide changes. Web- 
ster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 

For more details circle #833 on mailing card 


Smoother Mirror 
Repels Dust 

Duracone is the name given to the new 
Donnelly mirror development that pro- 
duces mirrors smoother than glass which 
repel dust and scratches. Tests conducted 
over a period of six months showed the 
Duracone half of a mirror to be dust-free 
and scratch tests left it practically flawless 


(Since 1901) °* 


Reduced maintenance in washrooms, resi 
dence halls and other areas is an advan- 
tage of Duracone Mirrors. Donnelly-Kelley 
Glass Co., Holland, Mich. 


For more details circle #834 on mailing card 


Continuous-Board Gymstands 
in Motorized Model 

Seat, riser and footboards are of con 
tinuous lengths of wood in the new Wayne 
continuous-board motorized rolling gym 
stands. They are designed for installation 
on the entire length of a gymnasium, elimi 
nating the need for individual rolling sec 
tions. The continuous-board models give 
greater seating capacity, increased strength 
and completely automati: 
opening and folding. 

When closed, the continuous gymstand 
gives an unbroken wood pattern along the 
wall similar to paneling. Splinter-resistant 


operation in 


Philippine mahogany or Douglas fir are 
used in the gymstands which are operated 
by a fully-automatic motorized system, re- 
gardless of length. The automatic opening 
and closing is key-controlled so that un- 
authorized persons cannot operate the 
unit. Wayne Iron Works, 147 N. Pem- 
broke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
For more details circle #835 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Amerflex Polyethylene Seat 

in Model 520 Classroom Unit 

from Marlex high-density 
polyethylene, Amerflex is a virtually inde- 


Processed 


structible material, which is used for the 


seat of the American Model 520 Class- 


mate-style classroom seating unit. The new 
unit combines durability, comfort and good 
design with resistance to damage. The non- 
marring Amerflex will not liner, dent, 
crack or flake. It provides sufficient flex- 
ibility with comfortable support to mold 
to body form, and the textured surface 
prevents slipping and sliding. The seats 
are designed to encourage correct posture 

The Model 520 Amerflex chair has 
rounded edges, a spacious book rack under 
the seat and comfortable leg room. It is 
available in coral and parchment, colors 
developed by Faber Birren, color consul- 
tant, to ensure a balanced lighting effect 
and elimination of glare while being psy- 
chologically correct. The 
colored all 


high-density 
the 
through, eliminating the need for refinish- 


plastic material is way 


At a lange Midwestern University 


Architect 


Howard Dwight Smith * Associate Architects 


LJ 
eee 
o ; 
‘ee 4 4 


A 


Potter, Tyler, Martin & Ross 


13 buildings equipped 


wih SPENCER 


vacuum cleaning systems 


Foresighted officials here . 


. as elsewhere . . . know that 


ease of maintenance begins on the drawing board. 


PLANNING IN 


a Spencer system...consisting of a 


centrally located vacuum producer and dirt separator, 
plus piping to conveniently located inlets throughout the 


Catalog 160—Describes 
Spencer 
Cleaning Systems 


building 


Central Vacuum 


means 


FASTER CLEANING—No time-consuming transporting of 


bulky equipment. Operator simply flips a switch, cleans 


Bulletin 153¢ 
—Dercribes 
new Spencer 
Vacuslot 

System 


into the air 


f Also Aveoilable: 
20 minute color 
movie showing 
Vacuslot systems 


nue 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
ts 

} Portage 

| vacuum 


DO. citanees 
j Ty 


SPENCER 


mop thoroughly and quickly without touching dirt and 
goes on with his work 


BETTER CLEANING—A|! dirt, dust and germs are carried 
away through an enclosed system. . 


cannot recirculate 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS—More floor area cleaned 
per man hour means smaller maintenance staff required. 


ieee) od — | O59 —3 3 


TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6 


CONNECTICUT 


fots) For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


ing. It is easy to clean and resists staining. 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


For more details circle £836 on mailing card 


Microfilm Flow Camera 
Has Low Reduction Ratio 

The low reduction ratio of 16 to one on 
the new Documat “F16” 16mm microfilm 
flow camera produces images of suitable 
quality for continuous enlargement. A spe- 
cial device in the new model also returns 
the original documents to the operator at 
a convenient table-top height in their orig- 


inal order. Documat, Inc., 385 Concord 


Ave., Belmont 78, Mass. 
For more details circle #837 on mailing card 


Electric Cooking Equipment 
Offered in Garland Line 
Institutional cooking equipment with 
electric heating is now introduced in the 
Garland line. Included are all-purpose 
ovens, fryers, attachments and broilers in 
addition to standard electric ranges. The 
unit illustrated the new electric 
cooking tops which are available in 36 by 
24-inch dimensions in a choice of either 
two 18-inch or three 12-inch wide sections. 
The top plates are of highly polished cast 
iron with heavily reinforced edges. The 
bottoms of the plates are ribbed for extra 
strength. Both the 18-inch and the 12-inch 
top plates have two separate heating units, 
the front and one in the rear 
half. The plates are locked together and 
have an expansion strip between them 
Heating units are of the open coil type, 
supported on the bottom of the plate by 
high temperature 


shows 


one in 


por elain insulators 


fitted in grooves which are cast in the bot- 
tom of the plate. Model 10-10R shown has 
two 18-inch top plates, each operated by 
three-heat heavy duty reversibl 
switches, with oven. The units have stain- 
less steel front and backguard, with gray 
baked enamel sides and back. Garland, 
Div. of Welbilt Corp., Maspeth 78, N.Y. 


For more details circle #838 on mailing card 
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Giant View TV Projector 
For Closed Circuit Educational Use 
Designed for use with closed circuit tele- 
vision systems, the GiantView television 
projector is economical for use in groups 
of 100 to 3000. It projects a minimum of 
450 scanning lines in true focus the full 
width of a motion picture type flat screen 
up to 12 by 15 feet in size. It can be op- 


erated with subdued room light and for 
regular station telecasts as well as closed 
circuit. Two built-in 10-inch speakers give 
even sound diffusion and jacks are pro- 
vided for use with public address systems 
in larger areas. The projector operates off 
standard 110 volt outlets. 

The compact projector is built around a 
fixed optics system which is shock-mounted 
within the 23 by 21-inch steel cabinet, 61 
inches high. Both projector and receiver 
are completely enclosed within the all-steel 
locking cabinet when not in use. The 
GiantView is wheel-mounted for ready 
mobility. Meilink Steel Safe Co., Tela 
Electronics Div., 901 Livernois, Ferndale 
20, Mich. 


For more details circle #839 on mailing card 


Dixie Mira-Glaze 
Gives Cups Polyethylene Lining 
Mira-Glaze is the name given to the new 
Dixie hot drink cup with polyethylene lin- 
ing. The new cup is constructed from paper 
which is coated on the roll, giving it added 
strength and resistance. Mira-Glaze cups 
are initially available in six and eight-ounce 
sizes, with or without handles, in a brown 
and white design called Sparkle. No glu 
is used in forming Mira-Glaze cups as the 


polyethylene itself serves as a seal for the 
seam and bottom. The cup is single-wrap 
construction and is absolutely tasteless and 
odorless with no sidewall penetration o1 
staining, according to the report. It nests 
closely for minimum storage space. Dixie 


Cup Div., American Can Co., Easton, Pa. 
For more details circle #840 on mailing card 
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Steelab Fume Hoods 
Have Automatic Safety Sash 

Automatic 3-Way Safety Sash Controls 
ensure safety with time-saving efficiency on 
Steelab Fume Hoods. The safety sash opens 
or closes without touching with the hands. 
\ simple step-on, step-off “Tred-O-Matic” 
activation mechanism makes it possible for 
the laboratory worker to approach the fume 
hood and have it open, even when he has 
materials in both hands. As he walks away, 
it closes automatically. 

A “Lek-Tro-Matic” Pushbutton Control 
on the right molding panel of the fume 
hood provides a manual-electric control for 
the regulation of the size of the sash open- 
ing. The stop button on the panel halts the 
sash instantly at any desired point in its 


4 Man- 


automatic movement up or down 











ual Control is also provided for moving the 


sash in either direction in the event of 


emergency or power failure. Laboratory 
Furniture Co., Inc., Old Country Rd., 
Mineola, L.L, N.Y. 

For more details 
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Studio 
Type Frames 


For eye-appeal, for long-term economy... 


Bed Frames by SENG 


You can give high style to 
student and faculty quarters, 
yet retain low maintenance 
and long life by using Seng 
Bed Frames. 

They’re perfectly adapted 
to a wide range of applica- 
tions...take extra length 
bedding... move easily on 


large casters or non-marking 
Nylon glides .. . are ruggedly 
built for hardest service. 
Standard single and twin beds 
in addition to styles shown, 
Your contract supplier has 
Seng Bed Frames, or write us 
for institutional literature. 


Schools now using Bed Frames 
by Seng include: 
University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Georgetown University 
Illinois State Normal College 
Loretto Heights College 
University of Chicago 
Clarke College 
St. Norbert's College 
Lake Forest Academy 


Corner 


Cabinet Style 


THE SENG 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
GENERAL OFFICE: 1450 NORTH DAYTON STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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we * 
Engineering This is the Hamilton engineering department, 
largest by far in the laboratory equipment industry. Here, 
every day, complex school, college and industrial laboratory 
installation problems are turned into practical, working | 
blueprints. Greater cost efficiencies—made possible by 
modular construction and imaginative use of new materials 

are achieved here for our customers. Engineering skill 
is just one of the extra values you receive by specifying | 
Hamilton. You get more out of Hamilton laboratory equip- 
ment because we put more into it! 


WORLD LEADER IN 
PROFESSIONAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


BF wamuron MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


70 For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Economy-Priced Steel Chair 
Stacks for Storage 

Light weight, economical price and ease 
of stacking are features of the new Royal 
No. 630 stacking chair. The heavy-gauge 
all-steel tubular construction gives strength 


and rigidity in use, and the light weight 
and ease of handling permit stacking the 
chairs ten high. The chairs provide com- 
fortable seating. Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 
One Park Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #842 on mailing card 


Provide Diffused Warm Air 

A compact, fan-type heater designed for 
use in schools, ps thoreanoeg offices and 
similar areas, is available in the new Len- 
nox Gas Unit Heaters. Output capacities 
range from 64,000 to 200,000 BTUH and 
special construction features include both 
vertical and horizontal louvers to diffuse 
warm air over a wide area without extreme 
heat or cold. Controls on the new unit in- 
clude automatic pilot with 100 per cent 
safety shut-off, automatic gas valve, ad- 
justable gas pressure regulator and man- 
ual main gas and pilot valves. The modern 
cabinet of cold-rolled steel has baked 
enamel finish and the new hangers save 
installation time. Lennox Industries Inc., 
1701 E. Euclid, Des Moines, Iowa. 

For more details circle #843 on mailing card 


Sqeeg-O-Matic Vac-Kart 
Cleans and Dries Floors 

Designed to completely pick up cleaning 
solutions and dust over a 30-inch swath, 
the Sqeeg-O-Matic Vac-Kart cleans and 
dries floors as fast as the operator can walk. 
Any standard wet-dry vacuum cleaner can 
be quickly attached to the unit to pick up 


floor cleaning solutions without leaving 
squeegee marks. The unit is ruggedly built 
to handle any tank up to 35-gallon capacity 
and is mounted on eight-inch rubber-tired 
wheels for easy maneuverability. Cassidy 
Products, Inc., 2285 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. 


For more decails circle #844 on mailing card 
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Holds 72 coats 


Wheels as readily as a 
small service cart. The 
Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" long unit hold- 
ing 72 coats and hats 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set 
up literally in seconds and 
fold down for storage as 
easily as an umbrella. Built of 
square tubular steel with 
double hat shelves of closed- 
end aluminum tubes sup- 
ted by cast aluminum 
rackets. Plated to assure 
permanent beauty. Quality in 
engineering, construction and 
finish. The most efficient 
equipment yet developed for 
dining and meeting rooms, 
Stand-by equipment, etc 
for wherever the “load” 
varies. 


Write for Bulletin 16 


PORTABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks 





Sets up with a sweep of the 
arms in 2 of 3 seconds 


Wheels 
through ordin- 
ary doorways 
4 « 8 area 
stores racks 
tor 720 people. 





No. VP300 has 
rail for garment anchor coat 
hangers hooks below hat 

shelf 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th St Chicago 9, III 


Right At Your Finger Tips 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 


(Illustration of two hole kit) 


$4190 


Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, 
simple enough for a child to operate. 
Just insert the pages and punch, then 
pick a colorful binding tube from the 
spin dial base, snap into place and in 
seconds you have a real professional. 
looking colorful volume. 


Other models available— 


write for free booklet to department Cl 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


200 Hudson St. N. Y, 13, N. Y. Call WOrth 6-3880 
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Sand Dune Pattern 
in Oneida Stainless Flatware 

The graceful free-form outline and 
gently curving pattern detail of the new 
Sand Dune pattern in Oneida stainless steel 


| flatware not only are pleasing to the eye, 


but withstand the hardest institutional us« 
with the least amount of care. In addition 


| to modest cost, Sand Dune flatware is a ful 


ly graded heavy weight stainless steel pat 
tern with a gleaming mirror finish. Oneida 
Ltd. Silversmiths, Oneida, N.Y. 

For more details circle #845 on mailing card 
Instant Nonfat Dry Milk 
Now in Institutional Size 

An institutional will make 
five gallons of nonfat milk is available in 
new Pet Instant Nonfat Dry Milk. The new 
product is the result of intensive develop 


size which 


ment work and is high in protein with less | 


than one per cent fat. The milk crystals of 
new Pet Instant are popped so that they 
the The 
product has all of the B vitamins, calcium 
and phosphorus of fresh milk with a re 
freshing flavor 


dissolve instant they touch water 


Che new package is con 
structed of aluminum foil, polyethylen« 
and paper and carries instructions for mix 
ing gallon and one quart. Pet Milk 
Co., Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


details circle 2£R4é 


ome 


For more on mailing card 


Double-Sided Book Truck 

Has 18 Feet of Shelving 
Eighteen feet of books can be 

ind safely transported in t compact new 

book truck by Smith System 

The compact truck measures only 36 inch 


(juan kly 
introduced 


es long, 18 inches wide and 43 inches high 
The three shelves on each side slope in 
ward to keep books in place and make ti 
tles easy to read. The ruggedly constructed 
steel unit is designed for hard sae and 


finished in light brown baked enamel. It 


is casily moved on the 


Irie hy ball 


two fixed and two swivel 


large five 


bearing casters 
and easy 


for maneuverability steering. A 


| tubular steel, nickel plated push bar fa 
| cilitates handling. Smith System Mfg. Co., 


212 Ontario S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn 
For more details £847 on mailing 
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For additional information, 


The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


| This is the prepayment plan that 
| brings the parent low-cost life and 
| disability insurance protection, plu 
|a monthly budget provision that ex 
tends to the final month of his edu 
cational expenses four more 
years hence. Used today if’many of 
\the best-known and pre 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officet 
by providing them with a dignified 
parent-approved method which 


or 


colle ves 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


should ke 
Tuition Payment 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN : 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


use postcard facing Cover 








All-Steel Folding Chair 
Combines Comfort With Strength 





The traditional Clarin self-leveling X- 
fran construction 1s used in the new all- 
stecl, all-purpose folding chair recently 


introduced. Double-tube and channel con- 
struction give durability and rigidity and 
the Clarin 4-point suspension system gives 
extra strength with flat folding for stack- 
ing in minimum storage space. The new 
ot 
steel electrically welded, has non-marking 
rubber feet and a wide, form-fitting com- 
fortable Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. 
Harrison St., Chicego 44. 


For more details circle 2848 on mailing card 


chair is constructed 19-gauge carbon 


seat 


Glide Concentrated Cleaner 
in Plastic Spray Bottle 

Described as an entirely new conce pt in 
cleaning, Glide removes all traces of grease, 
grime and soils without acid or abrasive 
action. Its deep cleaning action makes it a 












Reon” 


<> 


a> Ce 
and 


= 


>A ess 


you 


more of 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Serving our policyholders since 


For additional information, use 
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FLEXIBILITY... 


is the key advantage of 
Educators tailor-made Student 
Group Medical Expense Plans 


—as broad in coverage 


as you specify, 


With this protection 


to graduate. Write for 


full information, 


U 


INSURANCE CO. 


LANCASTER 11, PA. 


versatile product for cleaning floors, walls 
and equipment in hospitals, schools, col- 
leges zo other institutions. The non-in- 
flammable cleaner produces no heat, fumes 
or odors and is supplied in concentrated 
form for dilution in water to produce an 
economical solution. Uni-Squirt dispensers, 
plastic spot cleaning bottles and s rayers 
ure provided without cost and Glide is 
packed in unbreakable one gallon tins and 
in drums of five, 30 and 55 gallons. East 
Coast Soap Corp., 89 Coffey St., Brooklyn 
31, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2849 on mailing card 


Model III MUA Floodlights 
Available With Seven Mountings 





A choice of seven different mountings 
can be used with the new low-cost Model 
IIf MUA Crouse-Hinds Floodlight. The 
general purpose floodlight takes any of the 
Alzak aluminum and porcelain reflectors 
used on the other MUA models. With its 
bracket arms and three bases, the 
floodlights may be mounted on pipe or on 


two 


as you desire, 


as low in cost 








horizontal or vertical surfaces and lights 
are available in open and closed types. 
Combinations of reflectors and mountings 
can be arranged for any sportslighting or 
other floodlighting needs. Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

For more details circle #850 on mailing card 


Melamine Dinnerware 
in Fleur-De-Lis Pattern 

Regal Decorated is the name given to 
the line of decorated melamine dinnerware 
made by Plastics Manufacturing Company. 
New in the line is the Fleur-De-Lis pattern 
in dubonnet and cadmium orange on bone 
white. The simple, attractive design is 
especially effective for institutional use and 
the molding technics employed produce 
dinnerware designed to withstand hard us- 
age. The dinnerware has heavy duty rolled 
edges, self-draining contour base for fast 





drying, and is designed for stacking in 
minimum space. All plates and bowls are 
decorated in the Regal Decorated line. 
Plastics Mfg. Co., 2700 S. Westmoreland 
Ave., Dallas 33, Texas. 

For more details circle £851 on mailing card 








can help even 


your students 


no obligation. 





‘ 


Over I6inches of Safe, 
Comfortable, Foot Room 


The Closed Deck, exclusive with Hussey Roll-Out Gym 
Seats, provides solid footing no matter how excited your 
spectators become. That's why Closed Decks earn lower 
public liability insurance rates. Why take a chance when 
it's less expensive to provide safety and comfort. 


< ect y % 


Write for Free catalog. 
9 Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 5923 R.R. Ave., North Berwick, Maine 
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Mobile Thermotainer Carts 

Handle Many Food Service Needs 
Several new Thermotainer food carts are 

now available from Franklin Products. Il- 


' 
t 
' 
t 


lustrated is the Type TJ-6 Thermotainer 
with six large compartments with stainless 
steel sliding shelves. It has a capacity of 
seventy-two 10-inch dinner plates or eight- 
een 16 by 22-inch trays. Each compart- 
ment is equipped with a damper for mois- 
ture control and one thermostat controls all 
compartments. 

The type T-1 Thermotainer Mobile Food 
Cart has one unheated and two heated com- 
partments. The large compartment size per- 
mits use of trays, pans and plates. A third 
mobile cart is the Type TC-6 for moving 
large quantities of hot food from the 
kitchen to the serving area. Each of the six 
large compartments is equipped with two 
pair of adjustable and removable stainless 
steel angle slides. All carts are of heavy 
gauge stainless steel construction with rub- 
ber tired casters, push bars and rubber 





Factory Prices 
and Discounts 


Our catalogs are 
salesmen ur ww 
ing and distritbutior 
are “ on t 


3 in 
30 in. high 


our only 
nut 


passed t ‘ Maximum seating 


ganizations and inetitutic Or 
like the over 51.000 whom ne 
we have serve 


All Steel in 3 Monroe Tos 
Folding Chairs | shown) Ornacel 
A gg yg ets Monroe Fold Lite 
Utility Tables 
Co entional tee 


» Finishes—Temperec 
Blon-D and Melan 


Se '"e Serevwre 





bumpers. Franklin Products Corp., 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #852 on mailing card 


Microfilm Reader-Printer 
Makes Enlargements in 10 Seconds 
Immediate copies of microfilmed mate- 
rial can now = made with the new 
Thermo-Fax brand microfilm reader-print- 
er. The microfilm is projected on the view- 
ing screen in the usual manner for reading. 
When a copy of any material is required, a 
button is pressed and in less than ten sec- 
onds the copy is available. A special white 


paper 8% by LI inches in size is used for 
the enlarged copies which are made by a 
one-step system. 

The reader-printer operates on 
standard current and can be placed on any 
desk or table. It measures 17 by 19 inches, 
25 inches high, and comes in a two-tone 
green metal cabinet. Operation consists of 
turning a selector to move the microfilm 
frames for reading, and pushing a button 
to make a copy. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle #853 on mailing card 


new 
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Basic Research Apparatus 
for Large Quantity Cultures 

Biogen is the name given to a new basic 
research apparatus designed to enable col- 
leges and universities to carry on wider 
ranges of experimentation with microbial 
cells. It was developed as a result of the 
increased demand for a continuous supply 
of certain such as enzymes, 
proteins and the like for use by researchers 
to investigate fundamental properties of 
the microbial cell itself. It is designed to 
culture large quantities of bacteria, yeasts, 
molds and other microorganisms. 

The instrument double- 
walled cylindrical, stainless steel chamber 
which houses a rotating agitator with aera- 
tion fins. Complete controls governing 
sterilization, agitator speed and other ac- 


substances 


consists of a 


tion are located on the front of the stainless 
cabinet. American Sterilizer Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

For more details circle 


steel 


#854 on mailing card 
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WALL AWAY CORP OLNIION 


Easily Seats 10 
(5 on each side) 


Exclusive 
minate nee in 
ta * only 20 
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Plastic Liner 
Facilitates Trash Collection 





“Jet” polyethylene liners for waste re- 
ceptacles make the work of emptying trash 
simple and clean. Either wet or dry trash, 
or both, can be put into the receptac les 
without rusting them and trash can be re- 
moved without dripping, mess or odor. The 
liners are rane. 8 with the trash. Su- 
perior Metalware Div., John Wood Co., 
509 Front Ave., St. Paul 3, Minn. 


For more details circle £855 on mailing card 


Office Desks and Tables 
in Lyons Metal Line 
General purpose, quality desks and 
tables for use in the business office and of- 
fices of department heads are now available 
in the Lyon Metal line. The economically 
priced desks include a full 60 by 30-inch 
sized double pedestal desk, a 42 by 30-inch 


single pedestal desk, and a companion 


model 60 by 30-inch conference table. 
Comfortable seating on all sides of the con- 
ference table is assured by the table top 
which extends over the modern panel-type 
legs. 

The new line features welded construc- 
tion throughout, heavy duty linoleum tops 
with beveled stainless steel rims, rounded 
drawer fronts, interchangeable pedestal 
drawers which operate smoothly on silent 
nylon glides, recessed handles and feet 
which adjust from 29 to 30% inches in 





height. Desks and table are finished in gray 
baked-on-enamel. Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill. 

For more details circle #856 on mailing card 


Liqui-Steel Paint-On Treatment 
Protects Laboratory Floors 

A paint-on product which has high re- 
sistance to attack of common acids, alkalis 
and greases is available in Liqui-Steel. The 
new development is designed to penetrate 
the surface and fill the capillaries of wood 
or concrete floors with a hard, thermo-set- 
ting resin. The floor is hardened and dust- 
proofed at the same time that it is pro- 
tected from penetration of water, grease, 


fats, oils and other materials. Liqui-Steel is 
therefore ideal for use on the floors of 
chemistry laboratories and in other areas 
where acids, oils and other damaging ma- 
terials may be spilled. Liqui-Steel is 
brushed, rolled or sprayed on and sets over 
night. Preco Chemical Corp., 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 857 on mailing card 


Model 44 Vacuum 
Has Wet and Dry Pickup 

No changes are necessary for wet or dry 
pickup with the Model 44, one of the units 
in the General E-Con-O-Vac line of vac- 
uum cleaners. It also serves aS a vacuum 
and as a powerful blower. Model 44 moves 
easily on swivel casters, has full swivel hose 





connection, both intake and exhaust open- 

ings in the durable cast aluminum head, 

recessed carrying handles and a compact 

tool basket for accessories. General Floor- 

craft, Inc., 421 Hudson St., New York 14. 
For more details circle #858 on mailing card 








POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 





Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Busi- 


° iff ! , 
in qayi y ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 








Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Food 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


TOILAFLEX 


Toilet [xi] Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don't seat 
properly. They permit com 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can't miss! 
") Get @ “TOMAFLEX” for your home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 


2 65 Fully 


Guaranteed 
Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


Service and Dormitories ? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a 
change 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
ment’ in the next issue of College and University 
Business 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of 
$4.00) to place your story before the admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
fully for others—they can do the same for you. 


Double-size cup, double-pressure 
Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 
Designed to flex al any angle 
Centers itself, can't skid around 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN e 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Division of The Water Master Company 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Portable Lunchtables 
in Space-Saving Size 


A portable “one-fold” action lunchtable 
with benches is now available in smaller 
size for use where space is limited or where 
smaller group seating is desired. The new 
units are available in three sizes: six, seven 
and eight-foot lengths. They operate with 
the simple “one-fold” action which permits 
a custodian, teacher or student to set up or 
fold-a-way the entire table with its at- 
tached benches in one simple operation. 
The release of a special safety catch per- 
mits the table to unfold, and lifting of the 
center section of the table brings the unit 
quickly to its folded position. 

The new smaller sized unit folds com- 
pactly for storage in minimum space. It 
can be used alone or in conjunction with 
units of larger size, and permits maximum 


flexibility in use of multi-purpose rooms. 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle 859 on mailing card 


Individual or Double Portions 
in Frozen Vegetable Packs 

Frozen vegetables are now available 
with new processing and packaging. The 
vegetables are completely cooked in steam, 
immersed in a solution that seasons and 
glazes each particle to prevent dessication 


during freezing, then packaged in individ- 
ual or double portions in plastic lined 
paper bags with a pat of butter included. 
For preparation the bag is removed from 
the freezer and dropped in a pot of boiling 
water for ten minutes. The result is im- 
proved flavor, appearance and convenience 
with portion control and no loss of food 
values. 

Each individual bag contains 24 ounces 
of vegetables, fully Bags are 
packed twelve to a carton, twelve cartons 
in a case. Five vegetables now available 
are Green Peas, Cut Corn, Baby Lima 
Beans, Cut Green Beans and Mixed Vege- 
tables with others to come. The new con- 


seasoned. 


cept in vegetable handling was developed 
by three companies: Shoreland Freezers, 
Inc. worked out the packaging, Spencer 
Chemical Co. developed the heat resistant 
polyethylene and helped pertect the yaper- 
poly laminate, and marketing is handled by 
East Coast Marketeers, Inc., P. O. Box 138, 
Salisbury, Md. 


For more details circle 2860 on mailing card 


Transistorized Audiometer 
Is Compact Pocket-Sized Unit 
Completely transistorized and self-pow- 
ered, the new Maico Pocket Audiometer is 
a compact hearing test instrument only 
62 inches long. It can be carried in purse 
or pocket, yet is completely self-contained, 
requiring no electrical outlet. The unit 


shuts off automatically when placed in its 
leather carrying The new Maico 
screener has the range and accuracy for 
reliable 


case 


and in- 
cludes a microphone speech communica- 
tion circuit. Maico Electronics, Inc., 21 N. 
3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

For more details circle #861 on mating card 


(Continued on page 76) 


hearing screening tests 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 


COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition and 
fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such increases and actu 
ally gain additional good will by offering The Tuition Plan. In line 
with modern budgeting habits, The Tuition Plan provides parents 
with a convenient monthly payment plan for paying out of income. 


the UNIVERSITY LINE... 


DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIFICALLY 
FOR COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS yrs — colleges and schools are ees a = —— - 
with this added service a fully-paid enrollmen 


at the start of each term, they receive these direct benetits 


COLLEGE HAS NO 


signed contracts, 


Besides achieving 


FINANCIAL LIABILITY on parent 
colleges need not refund in event parent defaults 
on contract 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO 


offered under one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED in event parent 
insurance takes care of total remaining costs covered by 4, 
year contracts 


YEAR PLAN now may be 


Study Lamps 
life 


} and 2 


* 

% Floor Lamps 
% Bed Lamps 
* 


Utility Lamps Operating at no expense to the college, the plan provides all forms, 
stationery and postage involved cuts your overhead (adminis 
tration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costs) in handling 
student accounts. The Tuition Plan can make im 
portant contributions in the areas of parent rela 
/ tions and cost controls. We invite you to write for 

\ further information about the plan 


aay 


All Completely 
U. L. Approved 





Write for Descriptive Brochure 
TUITION PLAN 
INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


THE 
CATALOG 


MFG. CORP., MUNCIE, IND. 
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Literature and Services 


® “How to Plan for Educational Televi- 
sion” is the subject of a file folder prepared 
by the Broadcast and Television Equip- 
ment Division of Radio Corporation of 
America, N. J. The Rie contains 
stories on educational television installa- 
tions with reprints of editorial material on 
the subject which has appeared in various 
publications 

For more 


Camden 


details circle g862 on mailing card 


@ The 
ture, 


line of Educators Classroom Furni- 
described as “first in functional de- 
sign,” is presented in detail in the catalog 
recently released by Educators Mfg. Co., 
721 E. 25th St., Tacoma, Wash. Descrip- 
tive information, photographs and general 
specifications on the desks, chairs, tables, 


cabinets and library furniture are included. 
For more details circle 2863 on mailing card 


® The handy Soap and Detergent Buying 
Guide issued by Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
100 Park Ave., New York 22, is now avail- 
able in the revised 1958 edition. Prepared 
by the Associated Products Department of 
the company the por ket-size booklet gives 
complete information on more than 40 
products in the Colgate line 


For more details circle #864 on mailing card 


@ Architectural 
tions as 


metal letters for institu- 
other identification and 
dedication plaques are illustrated in color 
in a folder released by A. J. Bayer Co., 
2300 E. Slauson Ave Angeles 11, 
Calif. Descriptive information on the let- 


we ll as 


Los 


bronze, aluminum, 
nickel-silver, brass and stainless steel is in- 
cluded. 

For more details circle #865 on mailing card 


ters and plaques in 


® How the Scotsman “Super Flaker” ice- 
flaking machine cuts jel ice costs is 
the subject of Brochure #SFB-8 issued by 
Scotsman, Queen Products, Inc., Albert 
Lea, Minn. Two basic types of “Super 
Flakers” offering low cost and high effi- 
ciency in the production of a high-grade 
crushed ice are described in the leaflet with 
information on how the process saves ice 
costs. 
For more details circle #866 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


International Business Machine Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, announces 
the acquisition of the IBM Time Equip- 
ment Division by Simplex Time Recorder 
Co., Gardner, Mass. Products of the divi- 
sion being transferred to Simplex include 
time clocks, master clock systems, central 
control systems, fire alarm equipment, job 
and door locks. IBM 
will continue to service all time equipment 
products. The Simplex Company is de- 
voted entirely to the field of time recording 
and time indicating devices. 


recorders recorder 


Frederic Blank & Co., Inc., 203 Park Ave., 
New York 17, manufacturer of vinyl fabric- 
supported wall coverings, announces the 
opening of a new branch operation at 949 
Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. The 
office was ope med to give better service to 
institutions in the West Coast area. 


Western Industries, Inc., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of automatic parking lot gates, an- 
nounces the acquisition of a new and larger 
plant at 2726 W. 36th Place, Chicago 32. 
The move was made to supply much 
needed additional space and to consolidate 
company activities previously contained in 
four separate buildings. 


Berlitz Publications, Inc. and Pathescope 
of America, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19, recently signed an agree- 
ment for the production by Pathescope of 
35mm _ color fimstrips of the Berlitz lan- 
guage courses. Forty lessons will be filmed 
on each language with accompanying rec- 
ords. Leading educators working with 
Pathescope check on suitability of the 
courses for school use. Films will be made 
available to public schools, colleges and 
universities, as well as to other groups 
through Pathescope of America. The film- 
ing crews are now in France making the 
French lesson films, using native French 
people photographed in their natural sur- 
roundings. The French lessons are expected 
to be ready for distribution in January of 
1959. 


The Pillsbury Company is the new corpo- 
rate name of the company long known as 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
manufacturer of milling and bakery prod- 
ucts. The new corporate name was adopted 
as non-restrictive, permitting the company 
to produce and market numerous prod- 
ucts both within and without the food in- 
dustry. 








Let Cinder suds ltt ine ain tor you 
Cannert does a cleaner 


CANDeT does cleaning with leva 
pr vargheny eaypdienr, Stara 


costs: 
hard or soft water. 


Sasot Soekeer 


glass, 


For free sanitary survey of your 
premises ask your Dolge service man 





MODEL 1JWS. 


sIPCO DUNKING. STATIONS 


ELIMINATE 
FIRE HAZARDS 
FROM 
CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 
MATCHES 








Thousands of BUSINESSES, IN- 
STITUTIONS and INDUSTRIES 
use SIPCO DUNKING STA- 
TIONS as a VITAL AID to FIRE 


SAFETY and SANITARY HOUSEKEEPING 
PROGRAMS 

Heovy duty CAST ALUMINUM CANISTERS 
gvoranteed three years against breakage 


Over 20 different models 
Jumbo sizes 
permanent mounting models 
kle or bright polished finishes 
without messoge signs and decals. Spe 
ciel colors and special signs or decals on 
order 

SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS are designed 
to be portly filled with water 
"Smoke 
OUT FOR GOOD. NO SMOULDERING—NO ODORS—NO 
UNSANITARY CONDITIONS 
out an inner-liner—DUMP IT and the cleaning job is done 
MODEL 4) 
posts 
problem 
rugged gloss-fiber inner-liner 
the inner-liner and dump it 








D7 TANOARD 


DEPT. CU @ 


3527 FARMINGTON RD. . 


Stondord and 
Wall models, Floor models, 
Block crin 

With or 


Drop the 
in the large top hole and IT'S 


Lift off the canister or lift 


Designed for permanent mounting on walls, 
columns, etc. in public creas. Eliminates pilfering 
JUMBO size canister furnished with light-weight, 

Flip bock the lid—Lift out 
Inner-liner fits oll JUMBO size 


SIPCO canisters and is available seporately 
MODEL 1JWS 
sage sign and decal 

servative surroundings 


JUMBO size DELUXE floor model less mes- 
ideally suited to modernistic or con- 
38" high. Heovy weighted bose. 


Also available with ottractive, eye-catching message sign 
ond/or decal 


MODEL 1/0) 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


NDUSTRIAL P waves LZ. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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INDEX TO 


Key 


4. World Dryer Corp. 


$23 Audio Console 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


624 Score and Event 
Economics Laboratory. Inc. 


625 Nibroc Towels 
Brown & Ce. 


826 Durcon Lab Sinks 
The Duriron Co.. Inc. 


627 Vasilocal Close-Up Unit and Rebet Focus 
Centro! 


Mitchell Camera Corp. 


828 Monumoes-ilt Window 
Fleet of America, Inc. 


829 Model 45L Doorless Resedmosths 
Burgess-Manning Ce. 


630 “Dim-Out” Draperies 
Plastic Products. Inc 

831 Shadow-Tone Runner Matting 
American Met Corp. 


832 Fleer Machines 
Multi-Ciean Products, Inc. 


633 Rhotane Recording with Two Record- 
ebster Electric Co. 


834 Duracone Mirror 
Dennelly-Kelley Glass Co. 


835 Continuous-Board Motorized Gy d 
Wayne Iron Works 





838 Model 520 Seating Unit 
American Seating Co. 


Pages 65-75 


Key 
ore, See! Bia Comers 


338 Gore Walls Gone Cooking Equvipmeat 
1 Gtellisk Stoel Sale Co. 
840 Mira-Glaze Hot Drink Cups 
Dixie Cup Div. 
Mi ON Elaeretery Furitore Ce. Ine. 


OB 4000 Genking Chet 


Royal Metal Mig. Co. 


843 Gas Unit Heaters 
Lenaox Industries Inc. 


1 ere erg af 
845 Sand Dune Flatware 


Oneida Ltd. 


Insiitutional Sized Pet instant 
Pet Milk Co, 


4 apps + ay Mig. Co. 


848 All- Steel F Chair 
e49 Concentrated Cleane: 
~~ Coast Soap Corp. 
880 Model Ill MUA Floodlights 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 


851 Pleur-De-Lis Melamine Dinne: ware 
Plastics Mig. Co. 


“WHAT'S NEW” 








Key 
852 Mobile Pood Carts 16 
Mae ELC 


853 Microfilm Reader-Prinier 
Minnessta’ Mining & Mig. Ge. 


Pe TS ceniy tanlieias bes 


855 Plastic Waste Liners 
Superior Metalware 


856 Olfice Desks and Table 
Legals Motel Prodeete. lnc. 


857 Liqui-Stee! 
Preco Chemical Corp. 


888 Model 44 E-Con-O-Vac 
General Floorcrait, Inc. 


858 Space-Saver Portable Tables 
Haldeman-Homme Mig. Co. 


008 Frecgn Vopetabten ip individeat Peck 
East Marketers, Inc. 


861 Transistorized Andiomete: 
Maico Electronics, Inc, 

362 “How to Plan for Educational TV’ 
Radio Corp. of America 


863 Classroom Furniture Catalog 
Educators Mig. Co. 


864 1958 Soap-Detergent Guid 
Colonie Palnciive & = ” rm 


865 Professional Identificetion Folder 
A. ]. Bayer Co. 


866 Brochure sSFB-8 
Queen Products Div. 
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Mii Wy ALTINE RACK 


eee 2, = FN SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y¥ 


arme 


crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 


crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 


Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine | 
| 
| 


perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 





Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 
Puts the Accent on Comfort and Economy 


New Wohlleben Hall* at the University of Dayton 
gives the chemistry, chemical engineering and 
geology departments the most modern facilities 
for research, teaching and learning. Besides class- 
rooms, there are 14 student and faculty labor- 
atories, conference rooms, lounges, a scientific 
library and a 306-seat auditorium. 

Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control helps 
make this an ideal place to work and study and, 
at the same time, minimize the cost of operating 
the air conditioning, heating and ventilating sys- 
tems. Johnson individual room thermostats keep 
each room properly ventilated and maintain the 
exact temperature required for the occupants’ 
comfort at all times. 


After-hours comfort presents no problems either. 
Temperatures in rooms not scheduled for use are 
automatically reduced to low, economy levels and 
ventilation is stopped. Comfort continues uninter- 
rupted only in rooms that are scheduled for after- 
hours use. In case of unscheduled occupancy, 
simply pressing the button on the thermostat 
restores a room to full comfort status. 

Besides such obvious savings pneumatic con- 
trols save in other ways, too. For example, they 
require less supervision, less maintenance expense 
and less power than any other type of controls. 

When you build or modernize, let the specialist 
Johnson organization put the accent on both 
comfort and economy for you, too. Your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson representa- 
tive has all the facts. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Branch Offices. 


*Wohlieben Hall, University of Dayton. Freeman Pretzinger, architect; Schweiger, 
Heapy & Associates, mechanical engineers; B. G. Danis Co., general contractor; 
H. J. Osterfeid Co., mechanical contractor; all of Dayton 


JOHNSON ,, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
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